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wo MAGES of the past grow pale 
x in the memory of the old, 
| but the aged skipper gave 
me at least one recollection 
of colours distinguishably bright enough 
to detain the attention. He sat be- 
side me on a Thames hillside far below 
bridges. The river was a wide and spread- 
ing breast of water hereabouts, streaming 
in a long blue reach under the pure 
summer sky. All that passed was within 
easy view, to the trembling silver of the 
reflected sails, to the gleam of a gilt dog- 
vane over the rippling folds of a house 
flag, to the figure of a seaman jockeying 
a flying jibboom end, to the burning 
sun-spark in the bright brass binnacle 
hood. 
Whilst we sat talking —’tis years since— 
a tall hulk came towing into sight. I 
thought it was the hull of a frigate. My 
aged companion stared eagerly through 
his glasses. When broadside on, the 
hull showed as a noble old relic; the 
sparkling bravery of her day still lingered, 
but dimly, in the gilded mouldings and 
carvings round about her quarter-galleries 
and stern. Her figure-head was a milk- 
white angel with lifted arm in a posture of 
triumphant bugling ; but the trumpet was 
gone! Time had robbed the old sheer hulk 
of that power and poetry of silent music. 
Her hawse-holes had a look of human 
nostrils, large with disdain. It was clear 
she was being towed down river for some 
ignoble purpose —to be made a coal hulk 
of, perhaps, or her destination might 
have been the echoing yard of the marine 
knacker, and she clearly knew it and felt 
it. For ships are intelligences though they 
may not be launched with immortal souls, 
and it is true of them, as the Finns do 
swear, that they converse as they lay side 
by side in dock when the darkness falls 
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and the ship-keeper snores with drink, but 
in language you must be a Finn to under- 
stand. 

** There goes an old frigate,” said I. 

“ Not she!” cried my venerable com- 
panion, in the raised and broken tones of 
time, and breathing short with a sudden 
agitation of memory. “ Zhat’s the old 
Ramillies. Don’t [know her?” Here 
he seemed to breathe shorter yet, and to 
stare with more devouring spectacles. 
“She’s fifteen hundred ton. I com- 
manded her in 1856. To think of it, 
ha! That she should be passing yonder 
under my very nose.” 

He favoured me with many reflections 
upon the passage of years and the changes 
which happen in a man’s life: I have no 
room for them in these pages: meanwhile 
I watched the hull as she towed slowly 
by, and now quite clearly saw that she 
was a merchantman of the old East India- 
man type ; she might have been a sister- 
ship to the Blenheim or the A/fred ; she 
had large open ports, like gun-ports, and 
a row of big cabin windows along the line 
of her poop deck. Her faint gilt-work 
glanced as her square handsome stern 
floated round the bend of the shore and 
disappeared. And still the old man by 
my side moralised on life, occasionally 
pulling out a great silver watch and look- 
ing upon it, as though the power of real- 
ising time had suddenly !eft him. 

Somewhat later, whilst we still sat to- 
gether, he told me the story—a queer, 
tragical memory of an emigrant ship. He 
shall relate it himself, and I'll help him 
as he goes along. 

“Tt was in September, 1856, that I 
sailed from the Thames in the Ramiliies, 
the poor sorrowful old hull that’s just gone 
past: bu in those days what was she? 
Nothing more queenly ever lifted a truck 
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to the stars. Ay, and she was an old 
ship even then. In that year I’m telling 
you of, she was owned by a small firm in 
Billiter Street. When she came out of 
dry dock she looked a brand new vessel, 
gilded afresh, repainted, her sheathing 
new. We hauled out on a Monday, and 
every mother’s son of the people I was in 
charge of was aboard; one hundred 
‘tween-deck passengers, a number in the 
steerage, forty in the cuddy, and a large 


ship’s company, making in all two hundred 
and ten souls. We were bound to Ade- 
laide, South Australia. We were mostly 
Britons. I guessed by the accents I 
caught that every county was represented 
in the ’tween-decks ; there was plenty of 
Scotland going too, both in the steerage 
and in the saloon ; nor was Ireland a-mis- 
sing, nor Wales. But we had some real 
foreigners likewise ; I twigged several 
bilious skins when I leaned over the rail 
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and took a look at the people in the 
waist and on the main deck. 

“TI don’t know how passengers are 
divided in these days on board ship. 
In those times we made three divisions 
of them according to their money. First 
the saloon folks: they bedded and boarded 
under the poop; then the steerage people : 
they slept and lived in quarters under the 
cuddy, bulk-headed off from the ’tween- 
decks, and they passed out through a 
hatch in the cuddy, but were not per- 
mitted to use the poop. Then the 'tween- 
decks’ lot ; all under the main-hatch, far 
aft as the steerage bulkhead, far forward 
as the forecastle bulkhead, was /¢heir liv- 
ing room. Rough cabins had been 
knocked up for the married couples ; the 
single women slept abaft partitioned off. 
The men lay in shelves, side by side in 
fours, convict fashion, with a batten be- 
tween each sleeper to stop them from 
growing mixed in their dreams. 

“The first class passengers were well 
enough, and the steerage people for the 
most part respectable, but. never had I 
been shipmate before with a_ wilder, 
hairier, grimier lot than the people who 
lodged in the ’tween-decks. They had a 
kitchen to themselves: it was built just 
before the ship’s galley; there you'd see 
them crowding about the doors at meal- 
times, flourishing their hook-pots, yelling 
to be served, wrestling and fighting like a 
drunken mob up an alley. I can’t say 
that I particularly noticed the people, at 
the first going off. An Irishman took my 
sight by his ugliness. His squint twisted 
his pupils into his nose, and his scowl was 
- like a curse, flung at everything he turned 
his scoundrel face upon. 

‘* A couple of foreigners I recollect look- 
ing at on one or two occasions during 
this early time. They were Italians, I 
fancied, a man and a woman: steerage 
passengers ; and when they got over their 
sea-sickness they'd come on deck and 
lodge themselves in one place close to- 
gether just under the break of the poop. 
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The man was a rather good-looking 
fellow of the pastry-cook or Italian 
organ-grinder type, yellow as leather, with 
a pair of dead black but flaming eyes, and 
a huge moustache which he had so pulled 
out without spiking that it stood athwart 
like a capstan bar under his nose. His 
companion was a pale young woman of 
four or five and twenty, not ill-lcoking, 
though I never met a woman’s face that 
pleased me south of 50°. I supposed 
them husband and wife. 

“We met with some dirty weather in 
the Channel which cleared our decks of 
the people. There was much heaving 
and yah-hoing below, and small comfort, 
and nothing to eat if it was not fetched, 
and scarcely dog’s food at that; but in 
those days, the emigrant, whether bound 
to America or to Australia, was the most 
ill-used, cheated, starved, and betrayed 
poor devil that ever stood or tried to stand 
up on two legs. The convict was hand- 
somely used in comparison. The hon: st 
labourer, fragrant with hay-seed, the red 
cheeked young woman, still sweet with 
the scent of the udder, the respectable, 
gray-haired but broken father, call him 
an unfortunate solicitor, with a wife and 
four tall children : these people-—the like 
of them—in scores were tumbled into a 
floating pit lighted by a lamp which filled 
the place with a stench of burning fat ; they 
were fed on beef the boys could have 
chiselled into tops, on pork whose smell 
when boiled has served in the tropics to 
keep a ship clear of sharks, battened 
down in foul weather till one after another 
would swoon with the atmosphere of their 
own creation, with nothing to remember 
but rags and famine at home, and with 
nothing to look forward to but four or 
five stormy months of squallor and bread- 
worms. 

“We struggled down Channel against a 
hard head wind, and all went well till 
we changed the weather into a high hot 
sun, and the green ridges of the Bay into 
a long heave of summer swell wrinkled by 
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a light breeze out of north-east. Every- 
thing fore and aft had shaken down into 
its place by this time. It was a morning 
in October. I went on deck after break- 


fast and though this was not my first 
command by several I was brought to a 
stand with a sudden sense of the weight 
of my trust when, after stepping out of the 
companion-way, I sent a look forward and 


around. 

“The poop was full: every cuddy pas- 
senger was on deck. The awning was 
spread ; ladies reclined in easy chairs in 
the shadow. I went forward as far as the 
rail at the break of the poop and found 
the decks from the cabin front under me 
to the forecastle-head littered with groups 
of the steerage and ’tween-deck people. 
That old ship you just now saw towing by 
made a noble show as she sat upright on 
the blue brine, clothed to her royal mast- 
heads. ‘The water alongside was white 
with the light of the overhanging stud- 
ding sails. ‘The canvas breathed like the 
breasts of a woman as they sank in and 
filled with the light breeze, and from under 
the bows on either hand, lines of light lik 
wires of gold stole aft, meeting in a furrew 
under the counter for the full splendour 
of the sun to dazzle in till the beautiful 
ship looked a3 she slowly rolled forwards 
as though she towed a sheet of flame 
astern of her. ‘There was nothing in sight ; 
our three spires rose solitary into the 
splendour amid the silence of that wide 
space of flashing sea. 

“TI stood at the head of the starboard 
poop ladder, where i could command aview 
of the emigrants. The mate, a fine seaman, 
named Lever, paced the deck near me, on 
the look-out. I called to him, and asked 
some questions about the people—mat- 
ters of difficulty in connection with the 
food and the allowance of water. He told 
me that the squinting Irishman was a dan- 
gerous ruffiin, and had threatened on the 
preceding evening, whilst arguing with a 
man on religion, to put his knife into him. 
I said, ‘Tell the bo’sun to keephis eye upon 
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the dog. If he repeats that threat aboard 
this ship I'll have him in irons away down 
in the fore-peak for the rest of the voyage.’ 
I then asked about other of the people, and 
said, ‘Who’s that young girl standing be- 
side the after scutt!e-butt there looking this 
way ?’ 

“¢T don’t know her name, sir; I'll en- 
quire.’ 

“ ¢ She’s always alone, I observe. She has 
queer eyes and a strange, stealthy way of 
looking. Whenever I’ve seen her she's been 
as she now is, in asort of half-hiding, half- 
skulking posture, always looking aft, as 
though she wished to test her sight by read- 
ing the time on the cuddy front. She’s a 
foreigner.’ 

«Ah, by the looks of her,’ answered the 
mate. 

“* *Something aft holds her eye.’ 

“T leaned over the rail, and looking down 
on the quarter-deck, saw seated right under 
me on camp-stools in their accustomed 
place the two Italians whom I had guessed 
were man and wife. The Italian was 
reading aloud to the woman. A number 
of people were coming and going in this 
part of the deck. When I again glanced 
forward, the girl of the odd and stealthy 
stare had disappeared, and where she had 
been stood the Irishman of the diabolical 
squint. 

“At noon that same day, just before 
our sextants made it eight bells, Mr. Lever 
said to me : 

“The name of that staring girl you were 
talking about this morning is Carlotta 
Goldoni.’ 

“The thing had clean gone out of my 
head, and I hardly understood him. Then 
recollecting, I smiled, and said, ‘ Oh, yes, 
a sort of opera bill name,’ and with that 
careless dismissal of the matter I went on 
ogling the sun. 

“ The weather remained quiet through- 
out the day. The sea at sundown went 
spreading away into blue mist with the 
mirage of a ship upside down in the south- 
east that filled the line of our bulwarks 
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with gazers. I had seen plenty of land 
mirages in my time, amazing upheavals of 
airy coast within swimming distance, 
though God knows how faroff the real thing 
was, but never a ship upside down, high up 
in the air before. She was clothed to her 
trucks as we were, and rocked like a 
delicate exquisitely wrought toy or model 
in the red ether of the sunset. I sent 
the third mate on to the main royal yard 
to see if the substance of that lovely 
phantasm was in sight from that elevation. 
He reported that nothing was to be seen. 
The wonder and beauty of the picture lay 
in the colours and motions of it. The 
sky was as a looking-glass, and every 
heave and roll of the hidden ship was 
counterfeited by the shining shadow hang- 
ing star-like; then again you saw the 
hurrying of the colours as the shadows 
swept finger-like with the swinging of the 
sails and as the lights and gleams in the 
atmosphere changed with the sinking of 
the sun, making the painted image blaze 
out like burning gold, changing them into 
a rich rose, fading afterwards into a dull 
and rusty red, and so expiring as a whole 
orb of moon sickens and disappears to a 
slow gathering of filmy thickness. 

* At this time it, was a sheet-calm. A 
floating soup-plate would not have filled. 
There was a small terrace of cloud north- 
west, with an occasional glance of lightning 
there, otherwise the sky was of a tropic soft 
dark blue, the liquid dusk of it filled with 
stars, under one or another of the largest of 
which floated a flake of silver feathering 
and lengthening with the light run of 
swell. A moonless night, and, spite of 
the star-shine, dark. The awning was 
furled, and the ship’s tall canvas whitened 
the gloom. 

“ Just before eight o’clock a little crowd 
on the forecastle sang a hymn. I had 
not looked for any piety in the ’tween- 
decks. Eight bells made a knell for the 
psalm-singing ; the star-bowlines wanted 
toturn in. After that, a silence gradually 
stole over the ship. The emigrants lay 
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about the decks in dusky bundles ; some 
went below. The lift of the swell kept 
the wind-sails wriggling, but there was 
not so much breeze in the heels of them 
as comes from the whisk of a butterfly’s 
wing. Most of the cuddy passengers were 
on the poop. I was talking to a lady 
about the mirage and trying to make her 
understand how such are made, when the 
second officer, a gentleman named Mar- 
shall, approached, and asked leave in a 
low mysterious voice to speak to me apuart. 
I excused myself to the lady, and went a 
little distance with the mate. 

“* * What is it?’ said I. 

“¢ A man’s been murdered, sir.’ 

“<Tn what part of the ship ?’ 

“In the steerage.’ 

“* Who is it ?’ 

**¢ An Italian named Ravogli.’ 

“* Do you mean the fellow who used to 
sit with the girl under the break of the 
poop ?’ 

**¢That’s the man, sir.’ 

“* Where’s the doctor ?’ 

‘“** With the body.’ 

“T said no more, and went below. The 
cabin lamps blazed brightly. A few 
people were reading or talking in the 
cuddy ; all was quiet out on the quarter- 
deck. I passed through the great square 
of the steerage hatch, and arrived at a 
passage or corridor, on either hand of 
which went a number of berths. This 
was the steerage people’s quarters. The 
steward’s pantry was down here; an 
understrapper was washing some glasses, 
he whistled softly, and evidently did not 
know what had happened. He told me 
that Ravogli’s cabin was the last but one 
to starboard, and I went straight to it and 
walked in, scarce doubting till I had 
opened the door but that the second 
mate had talked to me in a dream, so 
quiet it all was down here. 

‘“*But on entering I was arrested as 
though paralysed. A bracket-lamp was 
burning bravely. On the deck, her head 
pillowed, lay the body of a woman. I 
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imagined it was'she and not the other w* > 
had been murdered till, on looking at the 
the upper bunk whereat stood the ship’s 
doctor, the steward, and the stewardess, I 
saw the corpse of the Italian with his 
throat most horribly gashed and cut. 
The doctor was holding a knife. 

***What’s this ?’ I asked. 

“* As foul a murder as was ever done 
ashore or at sea,’ answered the doctor. 

** No imagination could figure a ghast- 
lier corpse. It lay in check shirt and 
white trousers, with a kind of white sash 
round its waist. ‘There was a shocking 
look as of sudden terror on the face. The 
flat of the cabin port was covered with 
blood, still liquid and draining down the 
ship’s side. 

**Ts that woman murdered too ?’ said 
I, looking at the figure on the deck. 

“* No,’ answered the doctor, ‘she’s in 
a dead faint.’ 


‘““The stewardess said: ‘She rushed 


into my cabin about ten minutes ago and 


told me that she had found that man 
lying dead with his throat cut, his head 
and shoulders in the port, as though he 
had been talking to somebody outside. 
She was trembling, and seemed sick and 
mad. Isent the steward for the doctor. 
The woman came with me here, and when 
she saw the body she screamed and fell 
down dead as I believed.’ 

‘**She’s in a faint,’ said the doctor. 
‘See this, captain.’ 

** He handed me the knife. I saw ata 
glance it was one of the cuddy carving- 
knives. A label was attached to the 
handle, on which was written in a hand 
like print : 

“** Nox si scampa dalla vendetta dun Dio 
ottraggiato.’ 

“* What's the meaning of it ?’ said I. 

“¢Tt’s Italian,’ answered the doctor, 
‘and so far as I understand it, signifies 
“ There’s no escape from the vengeance of 
an outraged God.”’ 

*¢ This is the work ofan Italian then,’ 
said I. 
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“¢There’s no making sure of that, sir, by 
this legend only,’ answered the doctor, 
taking the knife from me and looking at 
the writing: ‘but one thing’s certain ; 
this man was stabbed and gashed as you 
see whilst he h.ld his head in the open 
port.’ 

“*Was the body so posed when you 
entered ?’ 

“* Yes. He lay with his shoulders and 
head in the port. ‘The first thrust killed 
him.’ 

***Who’s his murderer?’ said I, looking 
at the stirless figure on the deck. 

***¢ Not she—no,’ exclaimed the doctor, 
shaking his head. ‘It was done from 
without—that’s quite certain.’ 

“** Where was she,’ said I, ‘when the 
man was killed? Not in this berth, any- 
how.’ 

“*No, captain, she never did it,’ ex- 
claimed the doctor, looking again at the 
woman. ‘Her hands are clean ; observe 
by those splashes how the blood spouted. 
Then, what woman encumbered with 
petticoats is going to get over the side ot 
the ship and crawl to that porthole hold- 
ing on—by what ?’ 

“*Ts he dead ?’ said I. 

* * As this knife,’ he answered. 

“See to that woman, stewardess,’ said 
I. ‘Doctor, keep her alive; I must 
have her story.’ 

“TI ordered the stewardess to carry her 
into a spare berth, and then went on 
deck, ill, and with a face wet with sweat, 
and with a heart on fire with amazement, 
and horror, and wrath. 

“It was a secret impossible to keep. 
The second and third mates and the 
boatswain, along with a number of picked 
seamen, several of them grasping brightly 
burning lanterns, entered the ’tween-decks, 
and started on a search amongst the male 
emigrants, married and single ; the females 
were left unvisited, for the mate and I, 
whilst overhanging the side under which 
the blocd-stained port was situated, had 
satisfied ourselves that no female hand 
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had done the deed. The squares of the 
ports were wide enough to easily admit 
of the passage of a body. The port of 
this tragedy was a little way abaft the 
mizzen channels. It would have been 
possible for a man, by standing with one 
foot on the nut of a chain-plate bolt, and 
holding by the plate, to swing off close 
enough to the port to stab the throat 
of one who should put his head into 
the square of it. No woman had done 
it. 

‘*Whilst theyransacked the ’tween-decks 
I conversed with the mate and the doctor. 
What number of Italians did we carry 
amongst the emigrants? I forget the 
doctor’s answer. ‘The number was small. 
How came a ’tween-deck passenger in 
possession of a cuddy carving-knife ? 
Well, it might have been sneaked out of 
some basket of cutlery standing in the 
galley. By what artful manceuvring had 
the murderer contrived to get over the 
side unobserved, more than a hundred 
souls being on deck at the time? We 
decided that he had entered the cabin 
adjacent to the murdered man’s, and 
gained the mizzen chains by passing 
through the port. Thus we reasoned, 
thickening the mystery and blackening 
the tragedy by our conjectures. 

“They arrived out of the ’tween-decks. 
No discovery had been made. Some of 
the men had given trouble. The squint- 
ing Irishman had pulled off his coat, and 
threatened to stab the first man who laid 
a finger upon him. He was now in irons, 
the boatswain said, in obedience to my 
orders. Most of the people had asked 
to be searched, and helped the sailors. 
The few Italians were peculiarly zealous, 
and very frightened. 

“Not until next day was the woman 
able to see me. She was then, late in 
the morning, brought to my cabin by the 
doctor. I stared, and scarce knew what 
to do with my face when I saw her. She 
had been of a light yellow, not uncomely, 
the nose of the Greek sort, the eves black, 
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and bland, and eloquent ; and now there 
stood before me a young woman as green 
asa leaf of the ivy. She had turned, nota 
bright, but a deep green, in the night, and 
with ber black hair and black eyes and dis- 
mal, hanging face, fixed by some convul- 
sion of horror into a sort of twisted gape, 
was one of the unpleasantest objects I had 
seen for a long while. ‘I bade her sit, and 
found to my satisfaction that she spoke 
English very well. 

** She said her name was Guilia Ravogli; 
the dead man had been her husband. 
They had kept an ice and chocolate shop 
in Salmon Lane, near the Commercial 
Road, and were going to Adelaide with 
their savings at the invitation of a relative 
who had done well in their line of business 
at that city. She talked as though more 
meaning than was in her words lurked at 
the back of her tongue, yet while she spoke 
she looked me full in the_face—very un- 
comfortably full. I was glad to turn my 
eyes upon the doctor after a few moments 
of her countenance. I wanted to know if 
her husband had committed any offence. 
She shrugged and turned up her eyes, and 
swore by the Virgin, no. 

“** What is the meaning of those words 
about the vengeance of God ?’ asked the 
doctor. 

“She shook her head with a shudder, 
and replied, ‘I do not understand what 
was meant.’ 

“*Tt is Italian,’ said the doctor. 

“*QOh! yes, it is Italian,’ she answered. 

“*Do you believe that an Italian has 
committed this murder ?’ I asked. 

“*It was done by somebody in the ship,’ 
she answered, shuddering again. 

“*Do you know any of the Italians in 
this vessel ?’ 

“* None, sir.’ 

“Do you know anybody at all in the 
ship ?’ enquired the doctor. 

“** All are strange ; that is, before I came 
on board.’ 

“*Are you sure of that?’ said I. 
‘There’s a big crowd of you, and your 





























































eye might easily miss one, and that one 
shall prove the murderer.’ 

“* There is no face in this ship that I 
know,’ said the woman. 

** T made her repeat the story of the dis- 
covery of the murder: she confirmed the 
stewardess’s account, and her accuracy 
was further illustrated by the doctor’s 
testimony of the posture of the corpse 
when he entered the berth. She said 
Ravogli had left her on deck to fetch his 
pipe ; as he did not return she went below, 
and when she saw him dead in the open 
port she fled to the stewardess. All the 
while she spoke she looked as though she 
saw something behind me. Never were 
horror and grief more genuine passions 
than in that unhappy woman. 

“There was no satisfaction. to be got out 
of her relation and examination. She 
begged that her berth might be changed ; 
I at once consented, and ordered the 
stewardess to clear out a berth that was 
used as a sort of store-room, and get the 
stuff stowed afresh in the murdered man’s 
cabin when it should have been cleaned. 
This berth was immediately abreast of the 
cabin that had been occupied by Ravogli. 

“ The gloom and horror of this murder 
lay upon the ship for some days, in which 
time we obtained no clue nor any shadow 
of hint as to the assassin. Many wished 
to believe it was the squinting Irishman, 
but I was told that he was hotly engaged 
in an argument, thunder-charged with 
threats, on Irish politics on the forecastle- 
head,—one of the silent amongst his 
audience being the boatswain,—at the 
time that Ravogli was killed. By repeated 
observations of the square port and ad- 
jacent chain plate, I convinced myself that 
none but a male hand had driven the steel 
into the man’s throat. For days in the 
‘tween-decks nothing was talked of but 
the murder, whilst suspicion was so light- 
ning-keen amongst the male emigrants 
that we who lived aft, making sure that 
the malefactor was either of the steerage or 
the ’tween-decks, had little doubt but that 
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in any hour of some day, and before long, 
he would be flashed upon and revealed. 

“ We drove south of the line, and all 
meantime had gone quietly. Stay: two 
natural deaths happened, making. three 
burial services in as many weeks. I saw 
little or nothing of Guilia Ravoglias she 
called herself. She stuck to her cabin, 
and ate there alone; in fact, she had got it 
into her head that a number in the ’tween. 
decks suspected her of the murder, and 
she said she was afraid to show herself. 

“One quiet night I came on deck at 
eleven o'clock. All but one cabin lamp 
was extinguished, and all the saloon 
passengers were turned in saving, as I 
guessed by the rumble of voices, two or 
three who lingered over their cigars in the 
recess under the poop. Mr. Marshall, the 
second officer, was in charge of the watch. 
We had caught the first of the south-east 
trade ; but it blew lightly off the bow: 
the yards were braced sharp up, and the 
squares of canvas rose pale to the stars 
with a piece of red moon hanging over the 
topsail yardarm. 

“T wasstanding at the binnacle watching 
the card with an end of cheroot betwixt 
my lips, when I was startled by a sharp 
cry from alongside. I sprang to the rail 
and looked over, and saw the body of a 
man glimmering white as he floated off 
into the wake apparently on his back. My 
first imagination was a passenger had 
crept through a port in his sleep, and I 
roared, “ Man overboard!” and bawled 
to the steersman to put his helm down, 
whilst I slipped a buoy off a becket and 
sent it spinning boomerang-fashion in the 
direction of the man. 

“We brought the ship to a stand, and 
lowered a boat. The second officer went 
in charge. The moon made a little light, 
and the wind was so small, there was 
scarce any feathering of ripples. I could 
not see the buoy, but I believed I saw the 
man, as something faint and fixed within 
a few strokes of an oar. I stood upon 
the rail, holding by one of the empty 





“WE BROUGHT THE SHIP TO A STAND AND LOWERED A BOA.” 


davits at which the lowered boat had 
swung. ‘The mate, Mr. Lever, roused by 
the disturbance, had come running on 
deck. Looking down into the port 
mizzen-chains, he exclaimed, ‘Is that a 
woman lying there, sir ?’ 

“*T peered, and saw a dusky heap as of 
clothes. The mate, without another 


word, dropped into the chains, and in a 
moment or two clambered over the rail 
again with a woman’s skirt and bodice 
inhishand. He held them up, and I said : 

*** Whose port is near the chains where 
these things were lying ?’ 

‘“‘ He reflected, but could not remember, 
and I bade him go below and iell the 
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steward to see if all was right with the 
people in the steerage. Whilst he was 
absent they hailed us from the boat to say 
that they had got the man, and shortly 
afterwards the boat came alongside, and 
the figure of a mere stripling, a youth, 
dressed in drawers, long stockings, and 
shirt, or chemise, was handed up. He 
was alive 

“TI went to the quarter-deck, near the 
gangway, where they had left him to lie 
till the doctor came, and thought him a 
gitl; but on peering close I saw, by the 
light of a lantern held by a seaman, that 
it was a young man, very delicately 
framed, about eighteen or twenty years of 
age—clearly a foreigner; but I did not 
recollect ever having seen the face before 
aboard the ship. Whilst I bent over the 
young fellow, the mate rushed out of the 
cuddy, followed by the stewardess. Mr 
Lever cried : 

“*Oh, my God, Captain, there’s been 
another murder done! This time it’s the 
woman Guilia Ravogli. She lies-in the 
port, dead of a stab in the throat, just as 
the man was killed. A cabin carving 
knife lies in the port, close beside her 
head, with a label made fast to the handle 
of it.’ 

“A number of people had assembled 
on deck by this time, alarmed by the 
backing of the yard and the lowering of 
the boat. They were gathered about me 
as I stood in the gangway ; and when Mr. 
Lever had spoken, a strange groan of 
horror went up into the silence of the 
sails. I said, ‘See to this young man. 
He'll prove the murderer in both cases.’ 
And thus speaking, I ran into the steerage. 

“ T found the doctor and the steward in 
the murdered woman's cabin. By the 
bright flame of a freshly-lighted lamp I 
saw the figure of the girl in her bunk as 
laid there by the doctor, barbarously 
stabbed in the throat, and stone-dead. In 
silence the doctor handed me just such 
another knife as Ravogli had been slain 
with, and upon a labelaffixed to the handle 


ran the same old grim and bloody legend : 
‘Non si scampa dalla vendetta dyn Dio 
ottraggtato.’ 

“The mystery of thisdiabolical business 
was cleared up when we discovered that 
the woman’s dress which the mate had 
found in the mizzen channels belonged to 
the young fellow, that, in short, he had 
been masquerading as a woman through- 
out the voyage, having shipped under the 
name of Clara Monti. He had sailed with 
his scheme of murder in his brain, and 
one didn’t need a confession from him to 
understand how he had contrived the 
assassinations now it was understood that 
the strange, dark, staring, fiery-eyed girl 
I had on several occasions taken notice of 
was a nervous, sinewy youth, who, on re- 
moving his woman’s clothes in the mizzen 
channels could go about his murderous 
work as lightly attired as a tight-rope 
dancer. 

“ He was far from being drowned when 
rescued, and when brought to was locked 
up in a cabin. 1 visited him several 
times, but never could get him to answer, 
or even to lift his eyes. He sat black- 
faced, sullen, mute, all day long, never 
refusing food, but dumb as a figure head : 
until one day it occurred to me to ask a 
cuddy-passenger, a Roman Catholic, a 
serious quiet person, one who had travelled 
much in Italy and who spoke several 
Continental languages, to look in upon 
the scoundrel and see what he could make 
of him. How he managed I don’t know : 
the first visit was good for nothing. The 
prisoner, however, sent. next day for the 
gentleman, and in the course of a few 
visits he confessed, the ship then being 
within a fortnight of her destination. 

“His name was Dominico Orlandini. 
The woman he had murdered was his 
sister. Her name was Monti and she 
had deserted her husband and child to 
elope with Guiseppe Ravogli. Dominico 
swore by his God that he would wipe out 
the dishonour his sister had done his 
family by slaughtering both fugitives ; and 
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ascertaining the name of their ship and 
their destination, he clothed himself as a 
woman, and for weeks masqueraded to 
perfection in a full interior. He had pre- 
pared his murderous labels ashore ready 
for the handles of the knives, which he con- 
fessed he had stolen out of the galley. He 
said he did not intend to commit suicide, 
but had fallen overboard whilst in the act 
of wriggling from the open port where his 
murdered sister lay to the mizzen channels, 
where he meant to reclothe himself. 

**T handed the villain over to the police 
on the ship’s arrival at Adelaide, and they 
sent him to England, where he was tried 
and hanged on the return of our own ship, 
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with her freight of evidence against him. 
The fellow’s vengeance, it was proved, was 
not of so heroic and romantic a quality and 
texture as his confession to the Roman 
Catholic passenger suggested ; for it was 
shown that Ravogli and Guilia had robbed 
Dominico of eighty pounds, the frurts of 
a very attentive parsimony in the ice and 
sweetmeat business. It is true,” said the 
old skipper, standing up, “that there is 
many a hulk still afloat charged with tragic 
and stirring memories. This is but one of 
a score which the old Rami/iies will mur- 
mur to any man who shall lay an ear for 
such a voice as she speaks with against her 
heart.” 
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“ X7 ATURE,” Emerson, the 
l dogmatist, *‘must have far the 

greatest share in every success.” In the 

case of the famous advocate and orator 

whose name looms large upon this page, 

Nature played a very simple part. In the 

mind of a 

boy, little 

more than 

achild,Na- 

ture sowed 

the seed of 

an ambi- 

tion, a re- 


asserts 


solve to 
succeed at 
the Bar; 
and, _hav- 
ing sown 
it, went 
her way, 
leaving no- 
thing to 
nourish it 
but a te- 
solute will 
and aspirit 
of divine 
discontent. 
Between 
this boy 
andhisgoal 
stretched 
an inter 
minable 
uphill 
path. At 
every step 
his progress was delayed by modest birth 
and humble fortune. As he himself ce- 
clared, thirty-five years later, at a banquet 
given in his honour, upon his appointment 
as Solicitor-General, he had been “in a 
difficult profession, neither propped by 
ancestry nor assisted by connection.” But 


SIR EDWARD CLARKE, @.C., M.P. 


FRADELLE AND YOUNG. 


he enjoyed a heritage of industry, percep- 
tion, tenacity, and pluck ; and to-day, owing 
honours and wealth to no hand but his own, 
Sir Edward Clarke's claim is incontestable 
to the highest distinction that Parliament 


or the Bench has to offer. 
His father 


was a na- 
tive of Ax- 
bridge, in 
Somerset, 
and an ap- 
prentice to 
one Payne, 
a silver- 
smith in 
Union 
Street, 
Bath. Re- 
moving to 
London, 
he first 
managed a 
shop in St. 
Paul’s 
Church- 
yard, and 
event ually 
set up in 
busi ness 
for himself 
at15,King 
William 
Street, 
City, 
where, in 
1841, the 
future “Sir 


Edward ”was born. Until he was ten years 
old, the boy had no teacher but his mother, 
a woman described byher son as “ of great 
capacity and strength of character,” and, 
it is interesting to remember, in view of 
the attitude he was presently to adopt in 
defence of the Established Church, “a 
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rigid Calvinist.” In 1851, he was “en- 
tered” for the Merchant Taylors’ School ; 
but his health broke down, symtoms of 
brain exhaustion appeared, and his doctors 
advised his removal to a school which 
stood next to “ The Bell,” at Edmonton. 
Here he spent two years, getting little 
benefit in one way, but much in another. 
For, whereas the combination of a small 
class and a large playground, few hours 
for study and many for play, was not con- 
ducive to the acquirement of great learn- 
ing, it was invaluable for the transforma- 
tion of a tenderly-nurtured, weakly child 
into a wiry, strong one. Here, too, the 
boy’s dramatic bent received, for the first 
time, direction and encouragement. One 
of the masters, a Mr. Place, had in earlier 
days fretted his little hour upon the stage, 
and, under his guidance, Edward Clarke 
—an Othello in miniature—declaimed his 
first great speech for the defence in a 
Supreme Court—of visionary dukes and 
senators. By this time, moreover, the 
Bar was weaving an enchantment over 
him; and the shadowy “ potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors” whom he harangued, 
were mingled in his day-dreams with 
doughtier opponents in longed-for forensic 
frays. This elocutionary appetite was 
almost immediately to feel a sharper 
stimulant. In 1853, the village sacred to 
John Gilpin was deserted for less historic 
ground, and another school was found in 
the City Commercial, in George Yard, 
Lombard Street; a house hard by the 
“George and Vulture,” the favourite 
hostelry of Mr. Pickwick. ‘ 
The headmaster here was a Dr. Pinches, 
- another believer in teaching the young idea 
how to “spout,” and once a year his 
pupils were allowed to disport themselves 
in a kind of dramatic display in Sussex 
Hall, Leadenhall Street. On these occa- 
sions, as in the elocution class, the honours 
fell to Edward Clarke. But still he was 
not happy. “ Elocute” as he might, his 
reputation was always overshadowed by 
that of a “past” boy—one “not dead, 


but ‘ gone’ (twelve months) before.” And 
after his very finest efforts, the verdict of 
the kindly, be-spectacled old Doctor was 
invariably the same: “Ah! Very good ; 
v—e—r—y good !—but you should have 
heard Brodribb deliver that.” It was 
“ Brodribb,” “ Brodribb,” until Clarke grew 
to loathe this unknown paragon, whom he 
was, in after years, to meet at Hain Fris- 
well’s house, under the yet more familiar 
name of Henry Irving. These declama- 
tory triumphs, however, served only to 
reveal the gulf that yawned between 
Edward Clarke and his ambitions. The 
Bar and he remained as widely sundered ; 
and when, in 1854, he left school to 
take his place in his father’s shop, to 
most boys, if so situated, it would surely 
have seemed that their hopes had been 
cherished utterly in vain. But he was 
the “one in a million.” He never lost 
heart ; he never slackened in his purpose. 
For four years his days were spent from 
eight in the morning till eight at night 
in a jeweller’s shop, and when the day’s 
duties were done, the “grit” in the lad 
would seek further means to assert itself. 

Every night would be turned to some 
account. He would read at the London 
Institution. He would study at the 
“ Evening Classes for Young Men,” at the 
Crosby Hall, where a fellow-student was 
John Millard —the father of Miss Evelyn 
Millard, the beautiful young actress who 
has_ recently replaced Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in the St. James’s Theatre 
company. One traces nothing in all this 
of that “ faculty for idleness ” which Louis 
Stevenson consolingly associated with “a 
strong sense of personal identity.” But 
the personal identity, nevertheless, was 
there. The midnight oil was nightly 
burned, and burned to such good purpose 
that in each of the three years, ’56, ’57, 
’58, Edward Clarke won laurels on the 
field of competitive examination. First, 
it was the Society of Arts prize of ten 
guineas, for English Literature ; then, 
their English History prize; and, finally, 
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upon the University of Oxford instituting 
** Local Examinations,” in 1858, Edward 
Clarke gained the distinction of passing 
first in order of merit in the first class, 


and, therefore, of becoming the first 
“ Associate in Arts.” 

But still the Bar remained as distant as 
before. And it was not until 1859 that 
what Sir Edward considers his “ first real 
opportunity” arrived. At that time the 
craze for “competition” was infecting 
everyone. Lord Stanley was Secretary 
for India, and it occurred to him to hold 
an open examination for eight “ writer- 
ships.” The nominal salary was only £80 
a year; but “what with one thing and 
another,” it was possible to swell it to 
from £200 to £300. No less than seven 
hundred names were entered for the 
eight vacancies, and more than four 


hundred were actually examined in 


HOUSE AT STAINES. 


Willis’s Rooms, at a cost, it is worth while 
recalling, considering what was at stake, 
of nearly a thousand pounds! Edward 
Clarke’s name appeared fifth on the 
“ist,” and, as he had passed second in 
mathematics, he was offered a choice of 
departments. He chose the Accountant- 
General’s in the India House, and pre- 
sently found himself sitting at a desk 
within four feet of that of Charles Lamb. 
The fame of “Elia” had created quite a 
property, in which the porters held a 
vested interest. Out ofa chair—reputed 
to be his; and two, just two, quill pens— 
alleged to have been used by him, and 
many times replaced in the course of a 
successful season—they had fashioned, so 
to speak, a golden fleece. And many 
Jasons (chiefly American) came in quest 
of it. 

At the India the 


House, young 
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“writer” remained less than two years, 
working overtime every day, and seizing 
every chance to add to the humble store 
of savings, upon which he relied to effect a 
revolution in his life. With the autumn 
of 1860 came an opportunity to leave— 
with money in his purse. The Crown was 
then taking over the territories and the 
power of the old East India Company ; 
offices were being amalgamated, posts 
created, and posts abolished. Among the 
last were several in Edward Clarke’s 
department ; and, as he was anxious to 
go, while others marked down for com- 
pulsory retirement were appalled at the 
bare thought of abolition, he was eventu- 
ally permitted to resign—upon the official 
terms, a solatium of his last year’s in- 
come. This, thanks to his untiring in- 
dustry, had exceeded £250. So, with one 
hundred and fifty already put by, Edward 
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Clarke at nineteen walked out of the 
India House a free man, with £400 in 
his pocket. 

Now, at last, the goal of his ambition 
was well in sight, and “ King Chance” 
immediately offered a clearer vision still. 
Walking one day up Holborn Hill, he 
who had been a student all his life was 
attracted to an old book shop, and in it 
to a work on Law Studentships. From 
that moment the way seemed clear. A 
part of the £400 was instantly invested 
ina “coach,” and the next six months 
were spent in studying for the “ Tancred ” 
Studentship. In 1861, this prize, too, 


was added to the rest—Sir Edward seems 
now inclined to think, perhaps as much 
by favour as by merit ; for the President 
of the Society of Arts had sent in a warm 
letter of recommendation on his behalf, 
and the level reached by the unsuccessful 
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SIR EDWARD CLARKE’S NOTES. 


candidates, among whom was the novelist 
Mr. Francillon, was high. This, however, 
is generous conjecture. The solid fact 
remains that Edward Ciarke was pro- 
nounced ‘Tancred Law Student, and 
became, in consequence, entitled to a 
yearly income of £107, for six years. 
But the day had gone for anyone to feel, 
like Goldsmith, “ passing rich on forty 
(or treble forty) pounds a year.” 


The Tancred prize was not enough, and 
its indefatigable holder sought, without 
delay, some means to supplement this 
meagre income. He found the Press to 
his hand. It was not a first introduction 
which he now required. Already,in 1859, 
when only in his eighteenth year, he had 
assumed with becoming majesty the 
editorial “we.” As joint editor of “ the 
members’ portion” of the Journal of the 
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Evening Classes for Young Men, at 
Crosby Hall, he had, in all the dignity of 
print, addressed the world at large, and 
his fellow-members in particular, in im- 
pressive manifestoes. Moreover, as chief 
contributor, he had, under an embarrassing 
variety of pseudonyms, diligently filled 
its scanty pages with criticisms, essays, 
obituary notices, chatty descriptions of 
long rambles “betwixt the heather and 
the sea” and, with bated breath be it 
confessed, even a little occasional poetry. 

A slender volume encompasses the 
quaint records of these youthful efforts, 
remarkable in almost every instance for 
the strength of the opinion pronounced, 
and the plainness and force with which it 
was uttered. Thus, a place in the front 
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rank of poets is point-blank “denied ” to 
either Byron or Moore because of “ the 
absence from their writing of any high and 
noble thought.” Indeed the young critic 
believes ‘‘ the poems of these two men to 
have been of real injury to England.” 
He denounces their philosophy as “ false 
and unmanly”; and declares that “ the 
evil they produced by their specious 
apologies for vice assisted in spreading 
that looseness of manner which made the 
time of George IV. the most disgraceful 
period of English social history since 
the reign of Charles II.” Upon Tennyson, 
however, he passes judgment in corres- 
pondingly warm terms of commendation ; 
permitting, moreover, a side-light to fall 
upon his own extra-poetical tastes, in 
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numbering among “the more thoughtful 
and polished writers,” some of whose 
passages “one would almost instinc- 
tively term poetry,” Carlyle and Kingsley, 
Bulwer Lytton and Charles Dickens. 
Under the harrow of his pen, Burke, 
Hallam, and Prescott are passed without 
the infliction of irreparable injuries ; he 
contributes a highly appreciative and 
really eloquent and graphic “life” of 
Charlotte Bronté ; and reviews, in a most 
impartial spirit, the Adam Bede of the 
then unidentified “George Elliot.” Thus, 
Mrs. Poyser gives him great delight “ with 
her keen and original sayings” ; but “the 
story is, in its essentials, similar to that of 
the Heart of Midlothian” ; “ poetic justice 
hardly fulfils its proper mission, and the 
concluding chapter is so far inferior to the 
rest as almost to seem the outcome of 
another hand.” 

These journalistic exercises had given 
the juvenile editor plenty of confidence, 


and his only difficulty was that of Japhet. 
Like him, Edward Clarke was “in search 
of a father,” to “father” him on to the 
Press ; and, unlike Mr. Micawber, he had 
not long to wait for something to turn 


up. At classes which he had been 
recently attending at the Working Men’s 
College in Queen’s Square, he had come 
into contact with a number of more or less 
influential men, such as Maurice, Brewer, 
“Tom Brown,” F. J. Furnivall, and Vernon 
and Godfrey Lushington. Among them 
was a Mr. Thomas Randall Bennett, who 
lectured on Constitutional History. This 
gentleman, a very able barrister, but 
deformed, and who, therefore, never 
appeared in court, took a warm interest 
in him, and with the stone of influence 
quickly brought down two birds, which, 
but for his kindly intervention, might long 
have eluded his protégé’s grasp. 

In the first place, he admitted Mr. 
Clarke to the ranks of his pupils, among 
whom were Chandos Leigh, Evelyn Ash- 
ley, and Montagu Corry (now Lord Row- 
ton) ; and, furthermore, admitted him 
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without the payment of a fee—a generous 
precedent which Sir Edward in his turn 
has followed, upon conditions that his 
pupil shall in his turn also do the 
same. And, in the second place, Mr. 
Randall Bennett, being acquainted with 
Mr. James Johnstone, of the Morning 
Herald and the Standard, then (upon the 
morrow of the abolition of the Paper 
Duties) a journal rising into great political 
importance, gave his pupil a note of intro- 
duction to his friend. Armed with this 
and a specimen article, a “leader,” Mr. 
Clarke appeared one morning in Shoe 
Lane, saw Mr. Johnstone and Captain 
Hamber, had half-an-hour’s talk, and 
emerged from the office a full-blown 
member of the staff, engaged at a weekly 
salary of two guineas, to review books to 
the extent of four columns a week. For 
four years this engagement continued ; 
and, during that time, more than half of 
all the reviews which were published in 
those papers came from his pen. 

His life was now a busier one than 
ever. Legal studies occupied him from 
early morn till long past dewy eve— 
until, indeed, to be exact, full nine 
o'clock at night; and this Press work, 
never, or hardly ever, touched till 
then, would often keep him toiling until 
two or three in the morning. But his 
cup of occupation was not yet full. Par- 
liament had begun to exercise a powerful 
fascination over him, and he was anxious 
to hear the debates. This desire was 
gratified through the good offices of Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley, who then wrote 
for the Zxaminer, contributing every 
Friday a summary of the Parliamentary 
proceedings, and who managed to secure 
for his young friend a seat in the Press 
Gallery for two nights in the week. 
Thenceforward, for nearly five years, 
every Thursday and Friday night was 
spent in the House, practising shorthand, 
frequently taking a stenographic “ turn,” 
and closely studying the best models of 
House of Commons’ oratory. He thus 














heard Gladstone’s three great Budget 
crations, in ’61, ’62, and ’63; Bulwer 
Lytton’s last speech; and John Stuart 
Mill’s first. And, although the day was 
far distant when he should acknowledge 
Disraeli as his official chief, the instinc- 
tive admiration he felt for that brilliant 
leader was vastly deepened and intensi- 
fied. His contributions to the Press 
during this period reveal an unusual 
power of concentration, great dexterity in 
marshalling his arguments and facts, and 
a ready command of knowledge, ranging 
over a wide and varied field. 

He conducts a solemn enquiry into the 
Theories of History, with Special Reference 
to the Principles of the Positive Philosophy, 
calculated to sober a Falstaff. With an 
obvious taste for solid fiction, for the 
introspective and dramatic, he lightly 
turns to thoughts of Thackeray’s Round- 
about Papers,or Mayne Reid’s Zhe Maroon, 
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or Wilkie Collins’ Wo Mame. He places 
a judical finger upon weak spots in 
Froude’s History of England. All em- 
bracing appear alike his sympathies and 
interests. And always the reasoning is 
sound, the judgment generous, the style 
lucid, and often the language is full of 
colour and life. 

Among the most important duties 
which, in this capacity, he was called upon 
to fulfil, was a review of the Letters of the 
Prince Consort, a delicate task, in the exe- 
cution of which the reviewer, although but 
twenty-one, discloses what, in the light of 
later history, appears a statesman’s per- 
ception and sagacity. Another was a very 
extensive notice, which had to be first in 
the field, of Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables. 
In a review, which filled no less than 
seven columns, and which had cost its 
writer thirty-six hours’ consecutive work, 
a place was claimed for this novel “in the 
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very highest rank of literature” ; and the 
critic thus proceeded to justify his claim. 
““M. Hugo has but slightly touched upon 
the passion which alone is universal, and 
he has abstained from trying to heighten 
the effect of his incidents by the ordinary 
and obvious expedients of arrangement. 
He has relied less upon the plot than on 
the characters of those who work it out ; 
and he has not described those characters, 
but has exhibited them inaction. Proudly 
relying upon art, he has disdained the 
artifices which most resembled it. And, 
with all this, he has produced a book 
which, in real interest, is unsurpassed.” It 
is instructive, also, to note that the violent 
attacks levelled against Hugo for the 
alleged revolutionary tendencies of his 
work find no sympathiser in the future 
embodiment of “law and order,” and dis- 
tinguished occupant of the Tory Front 
Bench. Indeed, his peroration avers 
that: “ There are thousands to whom law 
Parliament, Church, and 


and_ religion, 
Sovereign are but shadowy existences, 
which only become real when they avenge 
some crimes which hunger and passion 
prompted, and a deadened conscience 


only faintly forbade. These—these are 
the miserable ones of whom M. Hugo 
thinks, and we believe he chose his 
examples with care, that he might not 
seem to impeach human law for evils 
which they can only, in slow and small 
measure, alleviate. M. Hugo himself 
proclaims the true remedy. All evil is 
caused by darkness ; therefore, in God’s 
name, give light.” 

During these years immediately pre- 
ceeding his call to the Bar, Sir Edward 
also found time for the practical study of 
oratory. Proficiency in this he considers 
“one of the most valuable qualifications 
for success in the advocate's profession ; 
indeed, for success in any public career.” 
Not that any one heeds! ‘They blunder 
along without it, in the Church, at the 
Dar, and the very last thing a man seems 
to consider, when he has something to 
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say, is how he is going to say it!” At 
the Bar, in fact, Sir Edward exclaims, 
“Oratory has never been studied since the 
days of Sergeant Parry!” Yet it is an 
art “to be studied and mastered, like any 
other art;” and “of all arts, excepting 
only that of singing, the art of public 
speaking is the most richly rewarded 
accomplishment that one can possess.” 
Sir Edward, it is perhaps superfluous to 
say, did not emulate the actor whose 
now proverbial reply was, ‘‘It’ll be all 
right on the night.” On the contrary, 
he applied himself, with assiduity, to a 
severe course of oratorical study; a 
course which included Aristotle, Quin- 
tillian,; Cicero, Campbell, and Whateley ; 
although he found that by the time he had 
mastered the “ Rhetoric” of Aristotle, he 
was quite sufficiently equipped for speak- 
ing. Rarely, moreover, has Sir Edward 
made a speech without deliberate, if not 
elaborate, preparation. And what he de- 
mands of himself in this relation, he is 
inclined to demand of others. As he 
forcibly puts it, “Extempore gabble is 
repulsive to me!” This, however, is 
anticipating events. The brilliant advocate 
had, as yet, hardly crossed the threshold 
of his great career. 

It was in 1864 that Sir Edward Clarke 
was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn; 
and from that year until 1877 his ex- 
perience was one of steady, satisfactory, 
unexciting, almost uneventful, progression. 
His parliamentary ambitions remained for 
a time in abeyance ; and his energies were 
concentrated upon establishing a position 
at the Bar. To do this was no easy task 
for a man without friends or relations con- 
nected with the profession ; but from the 
start he began to make way. The result 
of the first year’s work was exactly £ 100 ; 
the second year saw this sum doubled ; 
with the third, his income rose to £ 300 ; 
and in the fourth it jumped to £600. 
Year by year increasing, it had by 1877 
reached £3,000; and Mr. Edward Clarke 
was looked upon as a “coming man.” 
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Before the end of that year, however, the 
coming man had “arrived” ; for a very 
remarkable case—remarkable chiefly by 
reason of his advocacy—brought him with 
a rush to the front. 

In September, 1877, four people, two 
men and two women, were put upon their 
trial at the Central Criminal Court, 
before Mr. Justice Hawkins, charged 
with the wilful murder of the wife of one 
of the accused. ‘The trial was commonly 
called “The Penge Case.” Defending 
the prisoners were Mr. Montagu Williams, 
Mr. (now Sir) Douglas Straight—one of 
the editors of the Pall Mall Magazine, 
Mr. Percy Guy, and Mr. Edward Clarke. 
It was sought to bring home to their 
clients that, from a sordid, pecuniary 
motive, they had murdered the woman 
by slow starvation. The motive and 
many damning facts in support of the 


theory of the prosecution were easily 
proved ; but the starvation was a more 
difficult matter, and it was in dealing 
with this aspect of the case that Mr. 
Clarke revealed the master-hand. He 
had at once seen that the medical evi- 
dence would furnish a powerful weapon 
of defence ; and had offered to devote 
himself to that branch of the case, pro- 
vided that his fellow-counsel would 
undertake to leave it absolutely and 
entirely, and whether for good or for ill, in 
his hands. This they had consented to 
do, and his efforts were therefore centred 
upon weakening, if not destroying, the 
expert evidence for the prosecution. 
Against the medical witnesses summoned 
by the Crown, he ranged several of the 
most eminent specialists of the day. They 
stoutly maintained that all the symptoms 
relied upon by the Crown for its proof of 
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starvation were not only consistent with, 
but inseparable from, a disease of the 
brain called “tubercular meningitis.” 
His own cross-examination, apparently 
based upon a familiar‘ty with physiology, 
astounding in one not skilled in medicine, 
strengthened their position. And it soon 
became evident that this violent conflict 
of opinion, so dexterously waged and 
resolutely sustained, was to bear unusual 
fruit. The doubt which the advocate 
sought to establish in the minds of the 
jury was further impressed upon them in 
an eloquent speech, which concluded with 
this passage : ‘‘ How should human justice 
lift the sword to strike, and you, gentle- 
men, guide her hand to-day, while at the 
moment that the accusing voice is in her 
ear denouncing the crime, the echo of that 
very voice is heard proclaiming that the 
prisoners are innocent, and when passion- 
less science steps to her side to warn her 
that there may have been in truth no 
crime committed.” 

Whatever doubt may have been im- 
planted, was, however, killed, uprooted, 
and swept away by the judge’s merciless 
summing-up, which left the jury no 
option but to bring in a verdict of guilty ; 
upon which the condemned four were 
sentenced to death. But, outside the 
court, the doubt had taken root and 
flourished ; and within a day bore fruit. 
On’ the: morrow, the flood-gates of a 
national protest were flung wide by the 
impetuous hand of Mr. Charles Reade. 
Not content with this, he poured his own 
red-hot shot and shell into the victorious 
ranks, and demanded, with imperious elo- 
quence, the respite, if not the freedom, 
of the condemned. Thousands followed 
his example. The daily papers yielded 
columns every morning to the protests 
and the pleadings, weighty and frivolous, 
serious and absurd, which flowed in from 
every corner of the land. Space was found 
even for the piteous cry of a pathetic old 
maid, who, with all the logic at her com- 
mand, declared that her cats were very 
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dear to her, and that therefore innocent 
folk must not be hanged for crimes they 
had not committed! Most important 
of all, a memorial, signed by four 
hundred members of the medical. profes- 
sion, was presented to the Home Secre- 
tary expressing dissatisfaction with the 
verdict ; and the upshot wasa free pardon 
for one of the prisoners, and for the other 
three a commutation to penal servitude for 
life. Naturally, this directed an enormous 
amount of attention to the counsel who 
evolved this line of defence ; and when, 
within a month, came the trial of detec- 
tives in connection with the notorious 
“Long Firm Frauds,” and, after some 
brilliant advocacy, Mr. Clarke secured an 
acquittal for his client, his practice im- 
mediately felt the effect. The £3,000a 
year at once became £5,000, and it is Sir 
Edward’s belief that he has really been 
paid for those two trials £2,000 a year 
ever since. 

From 1878 his career has been one 
long uninterrupted triumph, associated 
with aimost every cause célébre of the time. 
The “Pimlico Poisoning Case,” notable 
for perhaps the most romantic defence 
ever adopted in a court of law; the “Great 
Pearl Case”; the “‘ Baccarat Case” ; the 
case of Allcard v. Skinner ; and that of 
Mrs. Besant v. Rev. E. Hoskyns ; these 
are but a tithe of the trials in which his 
extraordinary skill and oratorical power 
have been manifest, not only to his 
‘learned brothers” at the Bar, but also 
to the laity at large. Sir Charles Russell, 
before his elevation to the Bench as Lord 
Chief Justice, was for years his only rival ; 
and rumour, in attributing to these joint 
leaders incomes exceeding £20,000, was, 
in one instance at any rate, not excessive 
in her estimate. 

With such a career before him as the 
events of 1877 appeared to foretell, 
Mr. Clarke at last felt justified in giving 
rein to his pelitical ambitions, and in 
1880 he took the field as Conservative 
candidate for Southwark. The contest, 
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for many reasons, attracted attention. 
For some time the Liberal Opposition, led 
by Mr. Gladstone, had been growing 
stronger and stronger, and Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government weaker and weaker. 
The Parliament had entered upon its sixth 
Session. The Liberal cry for a dissolution 
had swelled to a shout, and the persis- 
tency with which this challenge was 
ignored led toa belief that the Govern- 
ment were afraid to meet it. At this 
juncture came the election at Southwark, 
which was in consequence regarded as a 
kind of political vane, to show which way 
the wind blew. The result was a remark- 
able victory for the Conservative side, 
and an immediate renewal of confidence 
on the Government benches, with a corre- 
sponding depression among the Opposi- 
tion. Certainly influenced in some mea- 
sure by Mr. Clarke’s victory, Lord Beacons- 
field, within a “month, suddenly “dis- 
solved”; the General election of 1880 


began: and, with the very first day, it was 


evident that the Tory majority had, like 
the baker in Zhe Hunting of the Snark, 
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softly and suddenly vanished away. With 
it Mr. Clarke vanished from Southwark, 
to find a seat in Plymouth, which he has 
represented ever since. 

In the same year, he was created Q.C. ; 
in 1882, elected a bencher of his Inn; 
and, in 1886, appointed Solicitor-General 
in Lord Salisbury’s Administration, with 
the further honour of knighthood. 

Sir Edward made his mark in the House 
upon the occasion of his maiden speech, 
when, through the uneapected interven- 
tion in the debate of Mr. John Bright, he 
was called upon to follow the famous 
“ Tribune of the People.” The speech left 
an abiding impression of promise and 
power, despite the fact that it was nearly 
wrecked, and its speaker thrown into utter 
confusion by the “silly interruption of a 
foolish Tory,” whose name Sir Edward 
prefers to bury in oblivion. This en- 
lightened Conservative, when the new 
member began with an apology for his 
apparent presumption in following “one 
of the greatest ornaments of debate,” broke 
in with jeering “ Oh ! oh!’s,” a challenge 
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which naturally excited vehement retorts 
from the insulted Opposition. Sir 
Edward’s eloquence in the House has 
never been employed to greater advan- 
tage than in defence of the Established 
Church, in debates upon the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bills; and the following 
passage from a speech delivered in March 
last, was received with what reporters call 
“sensation”: “I am aware that, accord- 
ing to the wise wisdom of Lord Bacon, 
‘ Adversity doth best discover virtue,’ but 
I never realised until this debate that one 
could claim credit for reducing another 
man to poverty because it would enable 
him to display virtue. We have heard 
that the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
the Church, but I am not aware that in 
any Christian country a memorial has yet 
been set up to Diocletian in commemora- 
tion of the services he rendered to the 
Christian religion. But I will take another 
and still mere apt example. There is a 
narrative in the Gospel of St. Luke which 


describes the doings of some men who 
haunted the road between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, and there robbed a traveller. 
Until I heard this debate, I had no idea 
how admirably those men could have 
justified themselves for engaging in such 


work. Judging from what has fallen 
from the Home Secretary and the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, and the right hon. 
gentleman who has just spoken, I can 
imagine one of these men saying, ‘This 
man has been much too wealthy for his 
soul’s health. I am sure that poverty is 
the provocation of many virtues, and if I 
take away his property he will be able to 
show a virtue, a resignation, a patience, 
for which he has unhappily never had an 
opportunity before.’ That would be in 
the Home Secretary’s manner. And I 
cin fancy his companion taking the other 
branch of the argument—as the Secretary 
for Scotland does—and saying, ‘I shall 
put this money to very useful purposes, 
and no one can possibly contend that it is 
wrong in me to take it because I happen 
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to know that the good Samaritan is com- 
ing along the road.’ ” 

Sir Edward’s political memories cluster 
chiefly round the figure of Lord Beacons- 
field. His admiration for John Bright 
and Gladstone is generous and warm. Of 
Gladstone, he can exclaim with Lord 
Lytton :-— 

** With what solemnity of purpose flow 
Denunciations from that fluent tongue ! 
Like royal horses in a coach of show, 
The stately gestures bear the speech 

along.” 

But, obviously, Lord Beaconsfield is the 
political god of his idolatry. His scathing 
invective, his biting wit, are still fresh in 
Sir Edward’s memory. A Louis Seize 
clock, bought at the Hughenden sale, is a 
treasured possession. A portrait, by Mr. 
Biscombe Gardner, occupies a place of 
honour in Sir Edward’s town house, in 
Russell Square. And in chatting of 
Parliamentary experiences, he will in- 
sensibly drift into recollections of “ Dis- 
raeli.” In Sir Edward's opinion, ‘‘ he was 
the embodiment of patience.” “He was 
never in a hurry.” ‘‘ Gladstone would be 
up at once; but Disraeli would sit, with 
bare head, always with bared head, and 
arms lightly folded, waiting, waiting for 
the moment psychologique. And though 
“he never took a note, he never forgot.” 
“The House,” in Sir Edward’s judgment, 
“is curiously conducive to great efforts of 
speech.” It offers an immediate indication 
of the effect created. And “its sympathy 
and generosity are extraordinary.” 

In a court of law, all these happy con- 
ditions are reversed, and the mental 
atmosphere is “often one almost para- 
lysing to nerves and power of thought.’ 
When he has a difficult case in hand, Sir 
Edward allows nothing else to enter his 
mind. During the Bartlett trial, the 
“Pimlico Case,” in 1886, for example, 
from the Monday morning till the Satur- 
day afternoon, when the acquittal was 
pronounced, he went nowhere, and did 
nothing —but weigh the questions involved 
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in the case. At this trial it was sought 
by the Crown to prove that a wife had, 
from motives of guilty passion, murdered 
her husband by administering chloroform 
in his sleep. As in the “ Penge Case,” 
Sir Edward devoted himself to wrestling 
with the medical experts for the prosecu- 
tion. And such was his mastery of the 
subject that he asserts that, not only had 
he read and studied, but he could have 
passed any examination in every impor- 
tant work published upon “ Anzesthetics.” 
The turning point in the trial arrived on 
the fourth day, when Sir Edward, in 
cross-examination, got Dr. Stephenson, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, called 
by the Crown, to admit that to get chloro- 
form down the throat of a sleeping man 
was “a difficult and delicate operation,” 
and that “probably” some of it would 
go down his windpipe and “cause spas- 
modic action of the muscles.” From the 
moment of that admission, Sir Edward 
felt sure of getting a verdict for his client, 
and his mind was at ease. Not that the 
excitement and strain in fighting these 
great cases seriously disturbed him. No 
case ever cost him a sleepless night. 
Perhaps, however; that is due to his 
invariable practice of never attempting to 
sleep before the next day’s work is practi- 
cally done. 

He tells a good story of Sir James 
Paget, in connection with this “ Bartlett 
Case.” Sir James, it is said, upon hearing 
of the verdict, exclaimed: “ Ah! very 
satisfactory! Most remarkable case! 
Most properly acquitted! But—now, in 
the interests of science, it would be as 
well if she would tell us all how it was 
done!” 

Sir Edward considers that the power of 
an advocate “lies chiefly in his capacity 
for projecting himself into different con- 
ditions” ; and, in a sense, therefore, in a 
power of imagination, which he takes to 
be “the capacity for realising a position 
not at the moment one’s own.” But his 
own success he attributes, and he finds 
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the others do the same, to his gift of 
sympathy—sympathy with his own client, 
sympathy with the other side, sympathy 
with the judge, sympathy with the jury. 
A prominent figure in Parliament, the 
prominent figure at the Bar, of this man 
at least it might be thought that “in his 
lexicon there’s no such word as” leisure. 
But Sir Edward contrives to make time, 
somehow, somewhere, for recreation. 
Upon the tennis lawns at “Thorncote,” 
his country house at Staines, he contests 
in play with the determination and re- 
source which distinguish his combats in 
earnest elsewhere ; and as in the Courts, 
so here, he fights to the very end. Upon 
the river he plies an industrious oar. 
And on the Thames, as at Westminster 
and in the Strand, the sight has often been 
witnessed of Sir Richard Webster and 
Sir Edward Clarke, “ Mr. Attorney ” and 
“ Mr. Solicitor,” as they then were, “ pull- 


_ing in the same boat.” Books, too, supply 


a favourite form of recreation—and play- 
going yet another. Sir Edward would 
refuse point-blank to plead the cause of 
the New Woman—either on the boards 
or between them. With equal emphasis 
would he decline to defend her. But he 
reads everything, and sees nearly as 
much. His Dickenses and Thackerays, 
which he knows by heart, lie cheek-by- 
jowl with the moderns of the modern. 
Hall Caine and J. M. Barrie, Ian Mac- 
laren and John Oliver Hobbes, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Du Maurier and Robert 
Louis Stevenson—all find a place around 
his hospitable hearth. And if Ibsen and 
the “Apostles of Despair” are looked upon 
askance at “ Thorncote” and in Russell 
Square, there is the warmest admiration 
for some who dally with their doctrines, 
for of Zess of the D'Urbervilles Sit Edward 
exclaims, “It is the finest novel of the 
century !” 

Three years ago another form of re- 
creation presented itself—to be immedi- 
ately pursued with characteristic whole- 
hearted vigour and success. This took 
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the shape of a benevolent resolve to pre- 
sent Staines witha church. And a year 
later the beautiful St. Peter’s, built at a 
cost of nearly £10,000, upon a portion of 
Sir Edward’s estate fronting the river, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Marl- 
borough, and duly made over as a gift to 
the parish. 

It is work, however, and not recreation, 
which to Sir Edward Clarke is “the one 
thing needful”; and though he cannot, 
like Sir Richard Webster, rise at four, and 
m the cold grey of the dawn begin work 
beside a self-lighted fire, and on a self- 
brewed cup of cocoa, into his sixteen-hour 
day he compresses an enormous amount of 
labour. The work, moreover, is attacked 
in a very methodical way. The morning 
being devoted to the acquisition of facts, 
the evening to the theories evolved from 
them. ‘I could construct a speech,” 
says Sir Edward, “ only at night.” 

And, talking of speeches, it appears 
that, in Sir Edward’s opinion, his supreme 
success at the bar was won in a case long 


since forgotten, although it was “the 
most absorbing and dramatic mystery ” 
he ever handled. It was a murder case, 
tried at Lewes a dozen years ago, and in 
it he successfully defended a woman, 
named Esther Pay, accused of doing to 
death a young girl, the daughter of a 
man whose mistress she had been. Its 
dramatic quality brought Dion Boucicault 
down into Sussex to hear the trial; and 
Sir Edward’s practice of making a gesture 
first and following it with words, the 
reverse of the ordinary speaker's custom, 
led him to enquire if the advocate had 
ever been an actor, or trained for the 
stage. The speech which won Esther 
Pay her liberty has been irretrievably 
lost. But the record of the “case ”— 
interesting beyond all others—remains ; 
and Sir Edward draws upon Browning in 
recommending it to “ you writers of novels 
and plays,” when he exclaims 


*‘ Here’s a subject to your hand,” 





























A MODEL CRIME. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAL HURST. 


HE two swollen-eyed men from 
Bethnal Green rubbed their stubbly 
chins thoughtfully with the palms of their 
hands. They glanced at the yellow young 
man in the armchair, and then out of the 
window at Jermyn Street. The yellow 
young man was Mr. P. Rawlings, from San 
Domingo, and these were his chambers. 
“ Wot d’ye mike of it, Jimes ? ” 
“Tt’s thick,” whispered James, hoarsely. 
“Vurry thick, Awlbert.” 
“T’ent as though this gent wanted the 


other gent abslootly mide off with,” urged 
Albert. 

“T should strongly object,” interposed 
young Mr. Rawlings from the armchair, 
in his thin high voice, “if anything of the 
kind were done. Understand that, once 
for all. There must be no great harm 
done to Mr. Burleigh. He is simply to 
be kept out of the way for a month. He 
proposes to start shortly for a quiet trip 
on the Continent, and 

“Before his merridge,” remarked James. 








“ CHLORRYFOM MIGHT DO IT,” SAID JAMES, THOUGHTFULLY. 
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Mr. P. Rawlings threw his black cigar 
into the fire with an impetuous exclama- 
tion. 

“ Be-fore his merridge,” echoed Albert. 

“He must be abducted and kept 
quietly for a space until I give the word,” 
said young Mr. Rawlings. 

The two men glanced at each other 
again. 

“He’s a biggish chep,” remarked 
Albert. 

“Chlorryfom might do it,” said James, 
thoughtfully. “ But it’s a precious risky 
job. Do you ’appen to know the lidy he’s 
going to merry, sir?” 

It was a most unfortunate question. 

“ What the devil has that to do with you, 
man! ‘There is your business. Mind 
it.” 

Mr. P. Rawlings was in a great rage. 
He had started up from his chair, and 
stood glaring with his small black eyes at 
the two men. 

“No ’arm done, sir,” said James, in a 
conciliatory way, “I on’y asted the ques- 
tion. I wish to Gaud he wasn’t a M.P., 
that’s all. They’re such a fussy lot, and 
you see he’s a important chep. Why, I 
see his portraits are in the shop-windows, 
and he’s in Madame Tussaud’s, and r 

“T know, I know. It makes me hate 
him all the more.” 

“ Got to be done to-night, has it, sir?” 

“This very night. He walks round 
St. James’s Park between nine and ten. 
What you ought to do is——” 

A long detailed explanation. The two 
Bethnal Green gentlemen listened with 
great attention, nodding now and again as 
sign of their acceptance of the suggestions. 

“If I were abroad,” said Mr. P. Raw- 
lings at the conclusion, “this could be 
done as easily as the striking of a match.” 

“Ah!” said James, bitterly, “ that’s just 
where it is. You're in ’appy England 
now, the ’ome of the free, where for the 
leastest little thing a man finds hisself 
locked up. Still, we'll do wot we can, 
won’t we, Awlbert ?” 
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He closed his left eye for a moment 
as he looked at his colleague. 

“We will that,” responded Albert. 
“The best of men can do no more.” 

“You understand,” said Mr. P. Raw- 
lings, decidedly, “ that I give you nothing 
now. Come back here this evening and 
take me to the place where he is, and the 
money is yours.” 

“I could ’ave done with a bit on 
account,” said James. 

“Not a penny,” said Mr. Rawlings, 
definitely. 

The two Bethnal Green gentlemen 
sighed a protest against the dogmatism 
of Capital. 

“Well, if you won’t, mawster,” said 
Albert, philosophically, “I suppose you 
won't.” 

The House that evening was unusually 
full. There was some excitement in the 
air, and earlier in the afternoon the In- 
spector had shaken up nearly a helmet 
full of tickets for the Strangers’ Gallery. 
The space dividing Ministers was littered 
with the strips of paper which members 
tear up when they are in an emotional 
mood, and no one was perfectly asleep. 
The youthful-looking member who was 
addressing the House came to his pero- 
ration. He glanced at a small red bonnet 
in the Ladies’ Gallery. 

“For my part, Mr. Speaker, I can only 
say, that so long as life remains with me 
—and that period may be short, and it 
may be long—I shall not cease to present 
with all the vigour in my power the argu- 
ments to which the House has so gene- 
rously listened this evening.” 

Enthusiastic cheering, as Mr. Gerald 
Burleigh resumed his seat. Congratu- 
lators nodded from the front bench of his 
own side. A pleasant little note of felici- 
tation tossed across from the opposite 
side. Young Mr. Burleigh, M.P., hurried 
round to meet the small red bonnet. 

“You are going for your usual walk 
round St. James’s Park, I know,” said the 
Red Bonnet, pleasantly. 
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“No, I am not, dear. I’m going to 
stroll with you on the terrace.” 

“Well,” the Red Bonnet gave a sigh 
as affectation of regret, “it is useless to 
argue with a Member of Parliament. I 
only hope that my cousin—Bother !” 

Mr. P. Rawlings, blinking his small 
black eyes, said he was pretty middling. 
How was Mr. Burleigh? Burleigh, with- 
out answering, said that Mr. Rawlings’s 
cousin and he were just about to stroll on 
the Terrace, so that they would have to 
say good-bye to Mr. Rawlings. 

“ Burleigh,” Mr. Rawlings took the 
young member aside. “I want to speak 
to her as a member of the family about 
money matters. I want to do something 
rather handsome for her when this affair 
of yours comes off.” 

“ You're very good,” said Mr. Burleigh. 
He said this unwillingly, for he usually 
told the truth. “But, really, I don’t 
know——. ” 

“No, you don’t. I’m not so bad as 
you think, Burleigh. I’ve got a heart 
after all, although my manner is a little 
odd at times. Now, you go for your 
usual run and I'll talk to her.” 

Mr. P. Rawlings insisted on walking 
out of St. Stephen’s and across the yard 
with Gerald Burleigh. He seemed to 
talk rather quickly, and with a dread of 
anything like a pause in the conversation. 
Outside the gates he stepped. 

“T must hurry back to my cousin,” he 
said. He looked across the road and 
took his scarlet silk nandkerchief from his 
pocket. The two Bethnal Green gentle- 
men standing on the opposite side of the 
road saw this, and then, shading their 
eyes, looked up at the clock. “You 
won’t be more than half-an-hour ?” 

“Less,” said Gerald Burleigh. 

And striding across the road, St. James’s 
Park way, he disappeared from sight. 

“Nah, for this desprit deed,” said 
James, with much good-humour. “Is 
Ginger in Birdkige Walk with his keb?” 

Albert nodded, and smiled the con- 
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fident smile of a general who sees suc- 
cess. 

“Tt’s the biggest old beano I was ever 
in,” he said. “I will sy this for you, 
Jimes. You're a perfect mausterpiece.” 

Mr. P. Rawlings did not return to his 
cousin. Instead he took a swift cab to 
his rooms in Jermyn Street, and, arriving 
there, walked up and down outside. He 
was in a great state of nervousness, and 
he managed, in peering anxiously towards 
the end of the street, to drop his pince nez 
and smash the glasses. 

“Well, I’m hanged!” said Mr. P. 
Rawlings. Which remark was, of course, 
premature. 

A cab drove up. On the top was a 
long orange case, corded up. Out of the 
door stepped James ; James, in a state of 
much disorder, red stains on his hand, a 
look of extreme fright on his swollen coun- 
tenance. Albert behind him trembling 
obviously with horror. 

* Well,” said Mr. Rawlings, with an 


attempt at cheeriness, “ you’re soon back. 
You’ve managed it, I hope ?” 


“Yus,” said James, hoarsely. His 
voice sounded like the voice of a blanket. 
“Yus, we've managed it. For Gaud’s 
sike, sir, go upstairs.” 

Mr. P. Rawlings did so. He left the 
door open for the two men to follow, and 
switched on the light in his rooms. He 
picked out a particularly strong cigar, as 
though to honour the occasion, and stood 
the liqueur stand on the table. Then, with 
his back to the fire, he awaited their 
coming. 

“‘ Mind the corners, Jimes,” said Albert. 
“ Lift your end, cawn’t ye?” 

“ Aint I a-liften my end?” said James, 
in a hoarse whisper. “It’s bloomin’ 
‘eavy. Nah then, a/-together! That’s it.” 

They brought in the long case and 
placed it carefully on two chairs. Mr. P. 
Rawlings started forward. 

“Stand back, sir,” whispered James. 
“ Don’t touch the ‘orrid thing until you’ve 
‘eard the tile. Awlbert, shet the doar.” 














“What on earth have you got there ?” 
cried Mr. Rawlings, excitedly. 

“‘ He’s not on earth,” said James, rever- 
ently. “He’s in ’Eaven, poor chap, 
or ’Ell as the kise may be. Can’t you 
turn the lights dahn a bit, sir?” 

There was a break in the voice of the 
Bethnal Green gentleman. He untied 
the cord as the yellow Mr. Rawlings and 
the trembling Albert stood by. Albert 
poured out some port in a tumbler; 
James turned over the top lid of the case, 
and lifted a handkerchief from the end. 

“Great God,” cried Mr. Rawlings. 
‘“*You’ve killed him !” 

The two men took their caps off rever- 
ently as they looked with every sign of 
remorse at the placid face. Mr. Raw- 
lings gazed at the smoothly parted hair, 
the neat moustache, the strong chin, 
the 

“Tell me what it means,” he cried, 
feeling for the broken ince nez. “ Why 
have you done this? Why have you 
brought him here?” ‘The two men did 
not answer. “Do you know who you 
are? You are”—he gave the word in 
a muffled scream—“ murderers.” 

The two men started as Mr. Rawlings, 
half white now and half yellow, hissed 
the word at them. 

“Tt was an oversight, I admit,” ex- 
plained James, slowly. “I s’pose we 
used too much chlorryfom. But if you're 
going to call us nimes, mister, perhaps we 
can find a title or two for you.” 

“ What is it to do with me?” 

“A prutty tidy bit,” said James, with 
much decision. “ For one thing we're a 
goin’ to leave Mr. Burleigh here, and 
we're a goin’, Awlbert and me, to give our- 
selves up at Vine Street. There’s nothing 
like being perfectly strite forward in these 
matters. And your nime will be men- 
tioned as ’aving egged us on to the deed.” 

Mr. Rawlings screamed. He rushed to 
the door and turned the key. 

“You have done this purposely,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You blackguards.” 
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“We didn’t do it purposely,” remarked 
Albert, setting down the tumbler ; “ but 
we cert’ny are blaiguards. All free of us 
are.” 

“ Come on, Awlbert,” said James. “ It’s 
no use arguing the question. Let's get 
down to Vine Street and see the Inspector. 
How might you spell your nime, mister ? ” 

“Look here,” young Mr. Rawlings 
breathed quickly. “Look here. J’m 
going away. I am going to leave London 
at once.” 

“ No daht,” said James, ironically. ‘‘O 
no daht. And leave us two gentlemen to 
bear the brunt of it all.” 

“You have only to—to dispose of the 
body,” said Mr. Rawlings, appealingly. 
* You can easily do that.” 

“ Ho, yus,” said Albert. “‘ Nothing easier 
I’m sure.” He laughed a short sharp 
laugh of derision. “It’s quite a everyday 
job this is.” 

“‘ Look here,” cried Mr. Rawlings. He 
laid a hand on James's sleeve in an im- 
ploring manner. “If I give you”—he 
whispered a large sum—“ wil! you get rid 
of it? Ishall catch the morning mail at 
Charing Cross, and go right away—for 
good.” 

James hesitated. He drew his col- 
league aside, and conferred with him. 

‘“‘ Look ’ere, sir. We're lettin’ you ’ave 
it all your own way, I know, but if you'll 
double that figure, we’ll—well, we’l! do wot 
we can.” 

“ And you will take this —this away?” 

He looked with loathing at the ghastly 
upturned face in the long wooden box. 

“ No cheques mind you,” said James, 
with sudden suspicion. 

“ Notes and gold, my good man, notes 
and gold.” 

The transaction tock but a few minutes. 
Then the two men lifted the long box and 
carried it slowly downstairs. 

“Give us a’and, Ginger,” said James 
to the red-haired cabman. “The gent 
don’t want it awfter all.” 

A yellow frightened face watched them 
P 2 
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JAMES TURNED OVER THE TOP LID OF THE CASE, AND LIFTED A HANDKERCHIEF FROM THE END. 


between the curtains of the first floor 
window. The cab drove off slowly and 
solemnly St. James’s Street way. At the 
corner it stopped. 

“There’s on’y one thing now,” re- 
marked James. “ How are you going to 
get rid of the body of this onfortunate 
young Member of Parliament.” 

He laughed with the satisfied air of a 
man who has donea good night’s work. 

Albert considered. 

“Tell ye wot,” said Albert. “JZ’// tell 


ye wot. Tike it back to the Marylebone 
Road where we pinched it from ; stick it 
outside the blooming Exhibition and let 
old Tussaud, or wotever hisnime is, find 
his property there in the morning. Is that 
good enough ? ” 

James slapped his colleague on the 
knee. 

“* My boy,” answered James, with much 
good-humour, “it’s great. I never ’ave 
give back anything before as I borrowed, 
but just for once, I’ll do it.” 
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REVELATIONS OF AN ALBUM. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. MARGETSON, 


I. 
A WORD AT STARTING, 


ABINETS, bookshelves, every box 
and trunk you possess, have a 
tendency to become choked with things 
you imagine you ought to keep; letters 
that you strive to docket and put away 
—and don’t ; memoranda for articles and 
stories for plays and novels; odds and 
ends of literary and artistic controversies ; 
portraits of celebrities, photographs of 
strange places which you have visited, 
and stranger faces that you have met 
with ; and so on. 

At last a day comes when you half wish 
your rooms had taken fire and saved you 
the trouble of sorting all this epistolary 
débris of a chequered life, with its ameni- 
ties, its rubs, its successes, and its disasters. 
That day came to me some years ago, 
and was the pioneer of certain periodical 
“‘clearings-up ” and burnings (there are 
letters in every desk which the owner had 
better destroy than leave to be overhauled 
by his executors), and I started an Album 
for the preservation of notable journalistic 
and literary data—texts for reminiscences. 
So this Album grew to vast proportions, 
swallowing up relics of old friendships, 
tokens of féte and festival, incidents of 
travel, sketches of unwritten romances, 
glimpses of biography, together with per- 
sonal observations of passing events that 
go to make the truest and best kind of 
history. I turn the leaves at random, and 
am encouraged by THE IDLER in the belief 
that they constitute valuable material for 
publication. The only condition I make 
for myself is permission to display it with 
no more attempt at form and order than 
the book itself presents, an unsorted col- 
lection of facts and fancies and a gallery 





of leading figures in life’s great play, an- 
notated “up-to-date,” with the same happy 
inspiration of inconsequential versatility 
that makes an ill-regulated Album a plea- 
sant and instructive companion. 


II. 


UNDER THE PIAZZAS WITH SHIRLEY 
BROOKS. 


Inasmuch as Shirley Brooks, Editor of 
Punch, novelist, dramatist, essayist, and a 
man of the world, makes the first brave 
show in my private picture-gallery, he 
shall have first place in these Remi- 
niscences. It was at the Bedford, in 
Covent Garden, where I first met 
Shirley Brooks. In those days, some five 
and twenty years ago, the hotels under 
the piazzas of Covent Garden still re- 
tained much of the atmosphere that 
belongs to the romances of Dickens, and 
were not without suggestions of the old 
time before him. There were the Bed- 
ford, Evans’s, the Tavistock, and the Old 
Hummums. Inside these well-known 
hostelries brooded an atmosphere that 
suggested good feeding, with wine and 
walnuts for dessert at autumn dinners. 
The French waiter was not then, nor the 
table @hote with its mysterious fakes and 
its pretentious dishes, chiefly remarkable 
for their unpronounceable culinary French. 
Outside these taverns that our forefathers 
loved, you had the not always pleasant 
odours of the great market, but the exsemble 
was characteristic of the romantic London 
of books and novels. On fine days the 
central flower market was a delightful 
lounge. If you were staying at one of 
the hotels you strolled out before break- 
fast and bought a button-hole, then sat 
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down toa meal that had been specially 
cooked for you and was no part of one 
that had been prepared for a hundred 
others. 

There were four of us, and we met at 
supper after the theatre. Benjamin Web- 
ster I already knew. Mark Lemon had 
a key to the Adelphi Theatre’s private 
door, and we often went there together 
during my frequent visits to London. I 
think I had only met Brooks once ina 
casual way, though we had written letters 
to each other. Mark Lemon was our 
host, burly, genial, and with a rich, deep 
laugh. Shirley Brooks had just been 
reading the first reviews of his new novel, 
Sooner or Later. Some of the critics, so 
far as I remember, took exception to the 
introduction of certain characters outside 
the pale of virtuous society, while others 
accused the author of unfriendliness to 
the religious world. Similar animad- 
versions had been passed upon the 


story during its serial publication in the 
pages of Once a Week. 


To these stric- 
tures Brooks had replied in a preface to 
the completed work. Compared with 
what are called realistic studies of life in 
the fiction of to-day, Sooner or Later 
might be a Sunday-school gift-book so far 
have we advanced—-or degenerated—in 
the course of five and twenty years. 
Webster was taking the town by his mar- 
vellous performance of Robert Landry in 
the “Dead Heart,” and my friend John 
Oxenford, in Zhe Times, had started the 
phrase “a psychological study” (applied 
to Webster’s acting of the disinterred pri- 
soner of the Bastille), which ever since has 
become a favourite phrase with a certain 
class of theatrical critics, who have dis- 
covered for themselves the value of “ artis- 
tic reticence,” “‘suppressed force,” “ artis- 
tic proportion,” ‘mental introspection,” 
and other mysteries of “ histrionic intel- 
lectuality” and ‘personal magnetism.” 
But criticism is an onerous business, and 
it is difficult to find new words for the 
varied identification of old things. There 
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are only a certain number of tunes in the 
critic’s hurdy-gurdy, and no public per- 
former is more industrious, worse paid, or 
less acquainted with the reward of grate- 
ful appreciation. 

But this was only a passing topic of con- 
versation after supper. Just as Dr. John- 
son, some hundred odd years previously, 
had come to London from the Midlands 
to improve Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, so 
had I, on a similar mission, journeyed to 
the metropolis; without, however, burning 
my country boats, as Johnson burnt his. 
I had arrived with brighter hopes than 
the illustrious lexicographer, though much 
less “ crowded,” as an American would 
say, with years and erudition. I was 
under thirty, the proprietor and editor 
of one of the oldest county journals ex- 
tant, a novelist by virtue of two successful 
stories, and I had the honour of holding 
Her Majesty’s commission as first lieu- 
tenant of Volunteer Artillery ; so you see I 
had made my way into the ranks of the 
men who enter upon the battle of life at 
an early age. I began my career at seven- 
teen. At one and twenty I was a married 
man and the editor of a great and power- 
ful newspaper in the West of England. 
It had been my fate and privilege to be 
favoured as a youngster with the friend- 
ship of men much older than myself, and 
men of distinction. When one writes 
anything in the way of reminiscences, it 
is necessary to speak of oneself. The 
difficulty is not to seem arrogant, but if 
one does not really feel egotistical, I sup- 
pose the same will be shown in the 
method and character of one’s revelations; 
so I rest content, trusting in the generous 
estimation of the reader. 

We four, Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, 
Benjamin Webster, and I, were talking 
about the beginnings of careers and their 
endings, of youthful hopes and the per- 
versities of fortune. They had, I fancy, 
been drawing me out, touched, probably, 
by my frank disclosures, not to say my 
youthful and not altogether unromantic 




















“+a DAY COMES WHEN YOU HALF Wisma YOUR ROOMS HAD TAKEN FIRE. 
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experiences. ‘They compared autobiogra- 
phical notes with each other, “‘ swopped 
stories” for their own and my edification. 
Their modest estimates of what they had 
achieved have often occurred to me when 
I have heard the boastings of much 
inferior men 


“TI began life as a lawyer,” said Brooks; 


“passed my examina- 
tions before the In- 
corporated Law 
Society, with hopes 
of becoming Lord 
Chief Justice, of 
course. I drifted into 
literature, and am 
ending, it seems, by 
writing immoral 
novels.” 

He would continu- 
ally get back to the 
criticisms of Sooner 
or Later. It did 
him good to keep his 


grievance in evidence 
before his two sym- 
pathetic old friends, 
and I unfortunately 


remember this cir- 
cumstance to the exclusion of the epigrams 
with which he embellished it ; for he had 
a singularly spontaneous humour, through 
which a sparkling mof flashed every now 
and then like a glint of fleeting sunshine. 
And what a handsome fellow he was! 
Tall, straight, with a bright grey eye tend- 
ing to blue, rich brown hair and a well- 
dressed beard, a generous mouth and an 
unaffected air of unconscious distinction. 

“My dear Shirley, no criticism has 
gone that length ; you are too sensitive, 
take it too seriously,” said Mark Lemon. 

“A bit of adverse criticism’s a good 
tonic once in a way,” said Webster, with 
the same remarkable intonation that 
characterised his fascinating impersona- 
tions on the stage. 

Living up to the dignity of letters, 
Shirley Brooks, a man of culture and re- 
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finement, might well feel aggrieved at 
being charged with a breach of the un- 
written canons of morality which at that 
time were supposed to govern writers of 
fiction. 

“IT began life in a corn-mili,” said 
Mark Lemon, “and drifted, not into 
literature, Shirley, but into a brewery, 
a, dabbled in ‘prose and 

worse,’ as Jerrold 
would say, and here 
I am; how I ever 
came to be Editor of 
Punch is a mystery to 


I forget Shirley’s 
reply, but it meant 
hthat Punch would 
long ago have be- 
come an_ exploded 
mystery without 
Mark. This led to 
passing reminiscences 
of the early struggles 
of that famous period- 
ical, and of Shirley’s 
first connection with 
the paper, in regard 
to which I have some 
special references in other pages of my 
Album notes. 

“Well,” said Webster, “you two 
fellows began life in one direction and 
drifted into another; just as our young 
friend did in his town clerk’s office. Now, 
I always meant to be an actor ; that is, 
from my earliest years. It was the part 
of Rolla that fired my youthful ambition. 

“T left the theatre that night determined 
to go upon the stage. I bought a sword 
for the part, and ran away to become an 
actor. I was only a lad. For weeks I 
was half-starved, sold everything I had to 
buy bread—everything except the sword. 
It nearly cost me my life to save that 
useless weapon. At Kidderminster with 
a travelling company I was general utility, 
gave a hand in the orchestra, danced 
between the acts ; and ifit had not been 





RAVESTONES IN THE CHURCHYARD. 
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for the kind-hearted daughter of a Kidder- 
minster grocer, who surreptitiously sup- 
plied me with food, I should certainly 
have died of hunger. The management 
was not successful. Its goods were seized 
by the sheriff, and I remember. being up 
all night, with other members of the very 
small company, hiding away from his 
myrmidons our bits of scenery and pro- 
perties among the gravestones in the 
churchyard.” 

“Poor old Ben!” said Mark, passing 
the bottle to Shirley, who shrugged his 
shoulders sympathetically and watched 
Webster over the top of his glass. 

“T have been my own master and had 
my own theatre for many years,” con- 
tinued Webster, smiling, “and I have 
played many parts, but never Roila— 
that’s odd, is itnot ?” 

We confessed that it was very odd, and 
I think we all sat quietly for a few 
minutes with the image of Ben, as the 
romantic, stagestruck youth, hiding the 
distrained scenery among the tombstones 
at Kidderminster, in our minds, and our 
eyes on the actor who had—with that 
small exception of Rolla—so entirely 
justified his youthful ambition. 

“Do you remember, Ben,” said Mark 
Lemon, “the result of your story of the 
dish you enjoyed so much in those impe- 
cunious days?” 

“Indeed I do,” said Webster, with his 
catching laugh. “ Mellet, it was called, 
belonged to the ox ; they stewed it with 
gravy and an accompaniment of sage and 
onions. Shirley is an epicure; the very 
receipt for the mess would be enough for 
him!” 

“Well, we cooked the dish for Webster 
at Crawley,” said Mark. ‘Like myself, 
my wife had heard so much of this vagout, 
or whatever the actor who didn’t play 
Rolla called it, that she prepared it her- 
self ; took every possible precaution, 
omitted no culinary detail supplied by 
Webster, and——” 

Here Webster leaned back in his chair 
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and laughed, and Brooks quietly awaited 
the dénouement. 

“The result was beastly!” 
Mark. 

“It was indeed!” said Webster. “ We 
enjoy in our youth what we cannot abide 
in our age—I should rather say in our 
poverty.” 


finished 


IIT. 


A MEMORABLE THEATRE 
GARRICK. 


PARTY AT THE 


By the side of Shirley Brooks’ portrait 
in my gallery of illustrations are pictures 
of Mrs. Rousby and her husband, which 
recall another evening with Shirley Brooks. 
It wasa little dinner at the Garrick, and I 
am inclined to think it preceded the supper 
I have just mentioned. I remember with 
what awe I entered the classic precincts 
of the Club to which I had the honour of 
election soon afterwards ; memorable to 
me, not alone as a recognition of my 
editorship of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine 
but of my novel, entitled Christopher 
Kenrick, which had been very cordially 
received by the Press of both England 
and America. It was printed anony- 
mously in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, 
but Bradbury and Evans afterwards issued 
itin volume form with my name. Mean- 
while it had been republished in New 
York, and reviewed, too flatteringly, no 
doubt, in Putnam’s Magazine, as one of 
three more or less autobiographical novels, 
the other two with which it was honour- 
ably classed being Thackeray’s Philip and 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. 

How rich many of us might have 
been, as well as famous, if we had never 
tried to be rich. Struggling authors, I 
fancy, often burn their wings at the finan- 
cial candle in sudden crazes to be inde- 
pendent of their work. The underpaid 
journalist is apt to catch at speculative 
straws that, being freed from drudgery, he 
may do the work he loves. Or, looking 
ahead, with many monumental examples 
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of failure, do they drop their savings into 
the monetary lucky-bag in the hope of 
making provision for rainy days? Mark 
Lemon received a large salary from 
Lunch, but he had many responsibilities. 
Shrewd and practical an editor though 
he was, he indulged in extraneous dreams 
of wealth, looking for the stream of Pac- 
tolus to gush from rocks that “ pro- 
‘moters” called golden, and which were 
assuredly so in prospectuses, but only 
common stone in fact, without so much 
as a handful of paying dirt at their base. 
This led to enterprises of great pith and 
moment to more persons than the genial 
director of the London Charivari. 
But we were at the Garrick Club. The 
host was Shirley Brooks ; the guests were 


Tom Taylor, Mark Lemon, and myself. 
The occasion was the first appearance of 
Mrs. Rousby, and the first night of 
“’Twixt Axe and Crown,” at the Queen’s 
Theatre. We were, in fact, a “theatre 
party,” Tom Taylor the most conspicuous 
person of the company, for it was to see 
his play that we were gathered together. 
Later in the evening we were joined 
by Mr. Frith, R.A., and went behind the 
scenes after the play was over to see the 
new beauty. To no actress of modern 
days did there open up so delightful and 
distinguished a career. 

Tom Taylor had discovered her at Jer- 
sey—also the sceneof Mrs. Langtry’s child- 
hood. Mrs. Rousby was playing at the Jer- 
sey Theatre. Tom Taylor saw her there, 
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was struck with her beauty, and believed 
that he had discovered in her local work 
promise of future greatness. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Rousby was by far the greater 
artist of the two; but he was only an 
actor, and she was a lovely woman. The 
author of “’Twixt Axe and Crown” 
brought her to London, and the town went 
mad over her. Society was at her feet. 

Mark Lemon, with Tom Taylor and 
Shirley Brooks—two of the Punch editor's 
chief contributors—sat out “‘’Twixt Axe 
and Crown” on that first night; Mark 
unimpressed by the lady’s acting, Brooks 
grateful, as he said, for so much beauty, 
Tom Taylor (for so apparently reticent a 
man) enthusiastic over what he conceived 
to be a happy combination of beauty and 
talent. Since then my three companions, 
after succeeding each other as editors of 
Punch, have followed each other to the 
unknown land. Mrs. Rousby, too, has 
joined the majority, and the theatre, which 
for a time she filled with the attractions 
of her Madonna-like beauty of face and 
feature, is now a mercantile warehouse. 

I don’t think Mr. Frith has mentioned 
this remarkable occasion in his delightful 
and admirably-written reminiscences. It 
was worthy of a special chapter, if only as 
a record of Tom Taylor’s first-night wor- 
ship of Mrs. Rousby. I was new to the 
theatre behind the footlights. Never since 
have I seen an author so entirely at the 
feet of the heroine of his play. 

If you want a biography of Shirley 
Brooks you will turn to your dictionary, 
or to Mr. Spielmann’s Jistory of 
Punch in which you will find a prefa- 
tory reference to the present writer, that 


may be accepted by way of justification, 
if that were necessary, of these brief 
reminiscences of Punch men and manners 
that supplement the more dignified chap- 
ters of the serious historian. It was 
through a set of satirical verses in Zhe 
Man in the Moon that Shirley Brooks was 
invited to join Punch. Certain young 
writers of that day made it a point of 
comradeship to attack Jerrold, and all the 
rising wits ran a tilt at the new periodical. 
The verses that attracted Jerrold’s notice 
began— 


**Up, up, thou dreary hunchback, ere his dia- 
mond pin the sun, 

Sticks in Aurora’s habit-shirt, there’s business to 
be done.” 


Disregarding the shaft that was pointed 
at himself—it might well glance against 
such armour as his without making a 
scratch—Jerrold recommended the writer 
as a new recruit, and the anonymous bard 
turned out to be Brooks. 

In his own circle Shirley Brooks will 
always be remembered, apart altogether 
from the grace and charm of his pub- 
lished works, as a conversationalist and 
letter-writer. I turn over a bundle of 
his pleasant scholarly epistles, with the 
melancholy interest that the letters of 
departed friends have for all of us, and 
find that my admiration for him is not 
mere youthful impulse, but a mature judg- 
ment. Written in a firm, plain, strong 
hand, as easy to read as copper-plate, and 
sharp as his wit, there is an idea in every 
sentence, and a heart-felt sympathy in 
every epistle, brief examples of which I 
reserve for next month’s Zd/er. 
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MORE BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


1st Ghost :—‘‘ Hullo, old man, I’m deligh— grieved to see you in this place. 
chapel down our street !” Ps 
2nd Ghost :—‘*‘ Oh, hang it, you needn’t remind me of that. You preached in it !” 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.*® 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FEVER OF NEOPALIA. 


LOOKED for a moment 
on the old man’s pale, 
clean - cut, aristocratic 
face ; then I shook his 
attendant by the arm 
vigorously. She awoke 

with a start. 

“ What does this mean ?” I demanded. 
* Who is he?” 

“‘Heaven help us! Who are you?” 
she cried, leaping up in alarm. Indeed 
we four, with our eager, fierce faces, may 
have looked disquieting enough. 

“TI am Lord Wheatley; these are my 
friends,” I answered, in brisk, sharp tones. 

“What, it is you, then?” A wonder- 
ing gaze ended her question. 

“Ves, yes, it is I. I have bought the 
island. We came out fora walk and—— ” 

“ But he will kill you if he finds you 
here.” 

“He? Who?” 

“ Ah, pardon, my lord, they will kill 
you, they—the people—the men of the 
island.” 

I gazed at her sternly. She shrank, 
back in confusion. And I spoke at a 
venture, yet in a well-grounded hazard : 

““You mean that Constantine Stefano- 
poulos will kill me?” 

“ Ah, hush,” she cried. 
here, he may be anywhere.” 

“ He may thank his stars he’s not here,” 
said I, grimly, for my blood was up. 
“ Attend, woman. Who is this?” 

“Tt is the lord of the island, my lord,” 
she answered. “ Alas, and he is wounded, 
I fear, to death. And yet I fell asleep. 
But I was so weary.” 

“ Wounded—by whom ?” 

Her face suddenly became vacant and 


* He may be 


expressionless. 
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“‘T do not know, my lord. It happened 
in the crowd. It was a mistake. My 
dear lord had yielded what they asked. 
Yet someone—no, by heaven, my lord, I 
do not know who— stabbed him. And he 
cannot live.” 

“Tell me the whole thing,” I com- 
manded. 

“They came up here, my lord, all of 
them, Vlacho and all, and with them 
my Lord Constantine. The Lady Eu- 
phrosyne was away; she is often away, 
down on the rocks by the sea, watching 
the waves. They came and said that 
a man had landed who claimed our island 
as his—a man of your name, my lord. 
And when my dear lord said he had sold 
the island to save the honour of his house 
and race they were furious ; and Vlacho 
raised the death chant that One-eyed 
Alexander the Bard wrote on the death 
of Stefan Stefanopoulos long ago. Then 
they came near with knives, demanding 
that my dear lord should send away the 
stranger, for the men of Neopalia were not 
to be bought and sold like bullocks or like 
pigs. At first my lord would not yield, 
and they swore they would kill the 
stranger and my lord also. Then they 
pressed closer ; Vlacho was hard on him 
with drawn knife, and the Lord Constan- 
tine stood by him, praying him to yield; 
and Constantine drew his own knife, say- 
ing to Vlacho that he must fight him also 
before he killed the old lord. But at that 
Vlacho smiled. And then—and then— 
ah, my dear lord.” 

For a moment her voice broke, and sobs 
supplanted words. But she drew herself 
up, and, after a glance at the old man 
whom her vehement speech had not 
availed to waken, she went on. 

“‘ And then those behind cried out that 
there was enough talk. Would he yield 
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or would he die? And they rushed 
forward, pressing the nearest against him. 
And he, an old man, frail and feeble (yet 
once he was as brave a man as any), cried 
in his weak tones, ‘Enough, friends, I 
yield, I——’ And they fell back. But 
my lord stood for an instant, then he set 
his hand to his side, and swayed and 
tottered and fell, and the blood ran from 
his side. And the Lord Constantine fell 
on his knees beside him, crying, ‘Who 
stabbed him?’ And Vlacho smiled grimly, 
and the others looked at one another. 
But I, who had run out from the doorway 
whence I had seen it all, knelt by my 
lord and stanched the blood. Then 
Vlacho said, fixing his eyes straight and 
keen on the Lord Constantine, ‘It was 
not I, my lord.’ ‘ Nor I, by heaven,’ cried 
the Lord Constantine, and he rose to his 
feet, demanding, ‘ Who struck the blow ?’ 
But none answered; and he went on, 
‘ Nay, if it were in error, if it were because 
he would not yield, speak. There shall 
be pardon.’ But Vlacho, hearing this, 
turned himself round and faced them all, 
saying, ‘ Did he not sell us like oxen and 
like pigs?’ and he broke into the death 
chant, and they all raised the chant, none 
caring any more who had struck the blow. 
And Lord Constantine——” The im- 
petuous flow of the old woman’s story was 
frozen to sudden silence. 

“ Well, and Lord Constantine?” said I, 
in low stern tones that quivered with ex- 
citement ; and I felt Denny’s hand, that 
was On my arm, jump up and down. 
*“ And Constantine, woman?” 

“Nay, he did nothing,” said she. “ He 
talked with Vlacho awhile, and then they 
went away, and he bade me tend my 
lord, and went himself to seek the Lady 
Euphrosyne. Presently he came back 
with her; her eyes were red, and she 
wept afresh when she saw my poor 
lord ; for she loved him. And she sat by 
him till Constantine came and told her 
that you would not go, and that you and 
your friends would be killed if you did 


not go. And then, weeping to leave my 
lord, she went, praying heaven she might 
find him alive when she returned. ‘I 
must go,’ she said to me, ‘for though it 
is a shameful thing that the island should 
have been sold, yet these men must be 
persuaded to go away and not meet death. 
Kiss him for me if he awakes.’ Thus she 
went and left me with my lord, and I fear 
he will die.” And she ended in a burst 
of sobbing. 

For a moment there was silence. Then 
I said again : 

“Who struck the blow, woman? Who 
struck the blow ?” 

She shrank from me as though I had 
struck her. 

“TI do not know ; I do not know,” she 
moaned. 

Then a thing happened that seemed 
strange and awful in the gloomy dark hall. 
For the stricken man opened his eyes, his 
lips moved, and he groaned: “ Constan- 
tine! You, Constantine!” And the old 
woman’s eyes met mine for a moment and 
fell to the ground again. 

“ Why—why, Constantine?” moaned 
the wounded man. “I had yielded—I 
had yielded, Constantine. I would have 
sent them—— ” 

His words ceased, his eyes closed, his 
lips met again, but met only to part. A 
moment later his jaw dropped. The old 
Lord of Neopalia was dead. 

Then I, carried away by anger and by 
hatred for the man who, for a reason I did 
not yet understand, had struck so foul a 
blow against his kinsman and an old 
man, did a thing so rash that it seems to 
me now, when I consider it in the cold 
light of the past, a mad deed. Yet then 
I could do nothing else; and Denny’s 
face, aye, and the eyes of the others, too, 
told me that they were with me. 

“Compose this old man’s body,” I said, 
“and we will watch it. And do you go 
and tell this Consta. .ine Stefanopoulos 
that I know his crime, that I know who 
struck that blow, that what I know all 
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“CAME NEAR WITH KNIVES.” 


I swore this on the honour of an English 
gentleman.” 

“And say I swore it too!” cried 
Denny ; and Hogvardt and Watkins, not 
making bold to speak, ranged up close to 
me; and I knew that they also meant 
what I meant. 

The old woman looked at me with 
searching eyes. 

“You are a bold man, my lord,” said she. 

“T see nothing to be afraid of up to 


“But he will never let you go now. 
You would go to Rhodes, and tell his— 
tell what you say of him.” 

“Yes, and further than Rhodes, if 
need be. He shall die for it as sure as 
I live.” 

A thousand men might have tried in 
vain to persuade me; the treachery of 
Constantine had fired my heart and driven 
out all opposing motives. 

“Do as I bid you,” said I sternly, 
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“and waste no time on it. We will 
watch here by the old man till you 
return.” 

“ My lord,” she replied, “ you run on 
your own death. And you are young ; 
and the young man by you is yet 
younger.” 

“We are not dead yet,” said Denny ; 
and I had never seen him look as he did 
then ; for the gaiety was out of his face, 
and he spoke from between stern set 
lips. 

She raised her hands toward Heaven— 
whether in prayer or in lamentation I do 
not know. We turned away and left her 
to her sad work, and, going back to our 
places, waited there till dawn began to 
break, and from the narrow windows we 
saw the grey crests of the .waves dancing 
and frolicking in the early dawn. As I 
watched them, the old woman was by my 
elbow. 

“It is done, my lord,” said she. “Are 
you still of the same mind?” 

“Still of the same,” said I. 

“Tt is death, death for you all,” she 
said, and without more she went to the 
great door. Hogvardt opened it for her, 
and she walked away down the road, 
between the high rocks that bounded the 
path on either side. Then we went and 
carried the old man to a room that opened 
off the hall, and, returning, stood in the 
doorway, cooling our brows in the fresh 
early air. And while we stood, Hogvardt 
said suddenly, 

“Tt is five o'clock.” 

“Then we have only an hour to live,” 
said I, smiling, “if we do not make for 
the yacht.” 

“You're not going back to the yacht, 
my lord?” 

“T’m puzzled,” I admitted. “If we go 
this ruffian will escape. And if we don’t 
7O-——- 
ae Why, we,” Hogvardt ended for me, 
“may not escape.” 

I saw that Hogvardt’s sense of respon- 
sibility was heavy; he always regarded 


himself as the shepherd, his employers as 
the sheep. I believe this attitude of his 
confirmed my obstinacy, for I said, with- 
out hesitation : 

“Oh, we'll chance that. When they 
know what a villain the fellow is, they'll 
turn against him. Besides, we said we’d 
wait here.” 

Denny seized on my last words with 
alacrity. When you are determined to 
do a rash thing, there is great comfort in 
feeling that you are already committed 
to it by some previous act or promise. 

“So we did,” he cried. ‘‘ Then that 
settles it, Hogvardt ! ” 

“His lordship certainly expressed that 
intention,” observed Watkins, appearing 
at this moment with a large loaf of bread 
and a great pitcher of milk. I eyed these 
viands. 

“‘T bought the house and its contents,” 
said I ; “ come along.” 

Watkins’ further researches produced 
a large chunk of native cheese ; and when 
he had set this down he remarked : 

“In a pen behind the house, close to 
the kitchen windows, there are two goats ; 
and your lordship sees there, on the right 
of the front door, two cows tethered.” 

I began to laugh, Watkins was so wise 
and solemn. 

“ We can stand a siege, you mean?” I 
asked. “Well, I hope it won't come to 
that.” 

Hogvardt rose and began to move 
round the hall, examining the weapons 
that decorated the walls. From time to 
time he grunted disapprovingly ; the guns 
were useless, rusted, out of date; and 
there was no ammunition for them. But 
when he had almost completed his circuit, 
he gave an exclamation of satisfaction, 
and came to me holding an excellent 
modern rifle and a large cartridge-case. 

“See!” he grunted, in huge satisfac- 
tion, “‘C. S.’ on the stock. I expect you 
can guess whose it is, my lord.” 

“This is very thoughtful of Constan- 
tine,” observed Denny, who was employ- 
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ing himself in cutting imaginary lemons 
in two with a fine damascined scimitar 
that he had taken from the wall. 

“ As for the cows,” said I, “ perhaps 
they will carry them off.” 

“T think not,” said Hogvardt, taking 
an aim with the rifle through the window. 

I looked at my watch. It was five 
minutes past six. 

“Well, we can’t go now,” said I. “It’s 
settled. What a comfort!” I wonder if 
I had ever in my heart meant to go! 

The next hour passed very quietly. 
We sat smoking pipes and cigars and 
talking in subdued tones. The recollec- 
tion of the dead man in the adjoining 
room sobered the excitement to which 
our position might otherwise have given 
occasion. Indeed, I suppose that I, at 
least, who had led the rest into this 
imbroglio through my whim, should have 
been utterly overwhelmed by the burden 
on me. But I was not. Perhaps Hog- 
vardt’s assumption of responsibility re- 
lieved me; perhaps I was too full of 
anger against Constantine to think of the 
risks we ourselves ran ; and I was more 
than half-persuaded that the revelation of 
what he had done would rob him of his 
power to hurt us. Moreover, if I might 
judge from the words I heard on the road, 
we had on our side an ally of uncertain, 
but probably considerable power in the 
sweet-voiced girl whom the old woman 
called the Lady Euphrosyne: she would 
not support her uncle’s murderer, even 
though he were her cousin. 

Presently Watkins carried me off to 
view his pen of goats, and, having passed 
through the lofty flagged kitchen, I found 
myself in a sort of compound, formed by 
the rocks. The ground had been levelled 
for a few yards, and the rocks rose straight 
to the height of ten or twelve feet ; from 
the top of this artificial bank they ran 
again in wooded slopes towards the peak 
of the mountain. I followed their course 
with my eye, and five hundred or more 
feet above us, just beneath the summit, I 
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perceived a little wooden chd/et or 
bungalow. Blue smoke issued from the 
chimneys ; and, even while we looked, a 
figure came out of the door and stood 
still in front of it, apparently gazing down 
towards the house. 

“It’s a woman,” I pronounced. 

‘Yes, my lord. A peasant’s wife, I 
suppose.” 

“I dare say,” said I. But I soon 
doubted Watkins’ opinion; in the first 
place, because the woman’s dress did not 
look like that of a peasant woman ; and 
secondly, because she went into the house, 
appeared again, and levelled at us what 
was, if I mistook not, a large pair of 
binocular glasses. Now such things were 
not likely to be in the possession of the 
peasants of Neopalia. Then she suddenly 
retreated, and through the silence of 
those still slopes, we heard the door of 
the cottage closed with violence. 

‘She doesn’t seem to like the looks of 
us,” said I. 

“ Possibly,” suggested Watkins, with 
deference, “‘ she did not expect to see your 
lordship here.” 

“JT should think that’s very likely, 
Watkins,” said I. 

I was recalled from the survey of my 
new domains—-my satisfaction in the 
thought that they were mine survived all 
the disturbing features of the situation— 
bya callfrom Denny. In response to it, 
I hurried back to the hall and found him 
at the window, with Constantine’s rifle 
rested on the sill. 

“T could pick him off pat,” said Denny 
laughingly, and he pointed to a figure 
which was approaching the house. It was 
a man riding astout pony ; when he came 
within about two hundred yards of the 
house, he stopped, took a leisurely look, 
and then waved a white handkerchief. 

“ The laws of war must be observed,” 
said I, smiling. “ This isa flag of truce.” 
And I opened the door, stepped out, and 
waved my handkerchief in return. The 
man, reassured, began to mop his brow 
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with the flag of truce, ¢..4 put his pony to 
a trot. I now perceived him to be the 
innkeeper Vlacho, and a moment later he 
reined up beside me, giving an angry jerk 
at his pony’s bridle. 

“] have searched the island for you,” 
he cried. ‘‘Iam weary and hot! How 
came you here ?” 

I explained to him briefly how I had 
chanced to take possession of my house, 
and added significantly, 

“ But has no message come to you from 
me ?” 

He smiled with equal meaning, as he 
answered : 

“No; an old woman came to speak to 
a gentleman who is in the village——” 

“Yes, to Constantine Stefanopoulos,” 
said I, with a nod. 

“Well then, if you will, to the Lord 
Constantine,” he admitted, with a careless 
shrug, “ but her message was for his ear 
only ; he took her aside and they talked 
alone.” 

“You know what she said, though ?” 

“That is between my Lord Constantine 
and me.” 

“ And the young lady knows it, I hope 

the Lady Euphrosyne ?” 

Vlacho smiled broadly. 

“We could not distress her with such 
a silly tale,” he answered; and he leant 
down towards me. ‘“ Nobody has heard 
the message but the lord and one man he 
told it to. And nobody will. If that old 
woman spoke, she—well, she knows and 
will not speak.” 

“ And you back up this murderer?” I 
cried. 

“ Murderer?” he repeated, question- 
ingly. “Indeed, sir, it was an accident 
done in hot blood. It was the old 
man’s fault, because he tried to sell the 
island.” 

“He did sell the island,” I corrected, 
“and a good many. other people will hear 
of what happened to him.” 

He looked at me again, smiling. 

“If you shouted it in the hearing of 
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every man in Neopalia, what would they 
do ?” he asked, scornfully. 

“Well, I should hope,” I returned, 
“that they'd hang Constantine to the 
tallest tree you’ve got here.” 

“They would do this,” he said, with a 
nod ; and he began to sing softly the 
chant I had heard the night before. 

I was disgusted at his savagery, but I 
said, coolly,, 

“And the Lady ?” 

“The Lady believes what she is told, 
and will do as her cousin bids her. Is 
she not his affianced wife ?” 

“The deuce she is !” I cried, in amaze- 
ment, fixing a keen scrutiny on Vlacho’s 
face. ‘The face told me nothing. 

“Certainly,” he said, gently. 
they will rule the island together.” 

“ Will they, though?” said I. I was 
becoming rather annoyed. “There are 
one or two obstacles in the way of that. 
First it’s my island.” 

He shrugged his shoulders -. again. 
“That,” he seemed to say, ‘‘ is not worth 
answering.” But I had a second shot in 
the locker for him, and I let him have it 
for what it was worth. I knew it might 
be worth nothing, but I tried it. 

“And secondly,” I observed, “ how 
many wives does Constantine propose to 
have ?” 

A hit! A hit! 
could have sung in glee. 
dumbfounded. He turned red, bit his 
lip, scowled fiercely. 

“What do you mean?” he blurted 
out, with an attempt at blustering de- 
fiance. 

“Never mind what I mean. Some- 
thing, perhaps, that the Lady Euphrosyne 
might care to know. And now, my man, 
what do you want of me ?” 

He recovered his composure, and stated 
his errand with his old, cool assurance, 
but the cloud of vexation still hung heavy 
on his brow. 

“On behalf of the Lady of the island 
——” he began. 
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“Or shall we say her cousin?” I 
interrupted. 

“Which you will,” he answered, as 
though it were not worth while to wear 
the mask any longer. “On behalf, then, 
of my Lord Constantine, I am to offer you 
safe passage to your boat, and a return of 
the money you have paid—— ” 

“ How’s he going to pay that?” 

“ He will pay it in a year, and give you 
security meanwhile.” 

“ And the condition is that I give up 
the island?” I asked; and I began to 
think that perhaps I owed it to my com- 
panions to acquiesce in this proposal, 
however distasteful it might be to me. 

“ Yes,” said Vlacho, “ and there is one 
other small condition, which will not 
trouble you.” 

“And what’s that? 
conditions.” 

“You are lucky to be offered any. It 
is that you mind your own business.” 

“TIT came here for the purpose,” I 
observed. 

“ And that you undertake, for yourself 
and your companions, on your word of 
honour, to speak not a word of what has 
passed in the island or of the affairs of 
the Lord Constantine.” 

“ And if I won’t give my word ?” 

“The yacht is in our hands. Demetri 
and Spiro are our men; there will be no 
ship here for two months.” The fellow 
paused, smiling at me. I took the liberty 
of ending his period for him. 

“ And there is,” I said, returning his 
smile, “‘as we know by now, a particularly 
sudden and fatal form of fever in the 
island.” 

“ Certainly you may chance to find that 
out,” said he. 

“ But is there no antidote?” I asked, 
and I showed him the butt of my revolver 
in the pocket of my coat. 

“Tt may keep it off for a day or two— 
not longer. You have the bottle there, 
but most of the drug is with your baggage 
at the inn.” 


You’re rich in 
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His parable was true enough; we 
had only two or three dozen cartridges 
apiece. 

“But there is plenty of food for 
Constantine’s rifle,” said I pointing to the 
muzzle of it, which protruded from the 
window. 

He suddenly be :ame impatient. 

“Your answer, sir? ” he demanded, 
peremptorily. 

“Here it is,” said I. “I'll keep the 
island and I’ll see Constantine hanged.” 

“So be it, so be it,” he cried. “You are 
warned, so be it!” and without another 
word he turned his pony and trotted 
rapidly off down the road. And I went 
back to the house feeling, I must confess, 
not in the best of spirits. But when my 
friends heard all that had passed, they ap- 
plauded me, and we made up our minds 
to “see it through,” as Denny said. 

That day passed quietly. At noon we 
carried the old lord out of his house, 
having wrapped him in a sheet ; and we 
dug for him as good a grave as we could 
in a little patch of ground that lay outside 
the windows of his own chapel—a small 
erection at the west end of the house. 
There he must lie for the moment. This 
sad work done, we came back and—so 
swift are life’s changes—we killed a goat 
for dinner, and watched Watkins dress it. 
Thus the afternoon wore away, and when 
evening came we ate our goat-flesh and 
Hogvardt milked our cows; and we sat 
down to consider the position of the 
garrison. 

But the evening was hot and we 
adjourned out of doors, grouping ourselves 
on the broad marble pavement in front of 
the door. Hogvardt had just begun to 
expound a very elaborate scheme of 
escape, depending, so far as I could 
make out, on our reaching the other side 
of the island and finding there a boat 
which we had no reason to suppose would 
be there, when Denny raised his hand, 
saying “ Hark !” 

From the direction of the village and 
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the harbour came the sound of a horn, 
blowing long and shrill, and echoed back 
in strange protracted shrieks and groans 
from the hillside behind us. And follow- 
ing on the blast we heard, low in the 
distance and indistinct, yet rising and 
falling and rising again in savage defiance 
and exultation, the death-chant that One- 
Eyed Alexander the Bard had made on 
the death of Stefan Stefanopoulos two 
hundred years ago. For a few minutes 
we sat listening ; and I do not think that 
any of us were very comfortable. Then 
I rose to my feet, and I said : 

“ Hogvardt, old fellow, I fancy that 
scheme of yours must wait a little. Un- 
less I’m very much mistaken, we're going 
to have a lively evening.” 

Well, and then we shook hands all 
round, and went in and bolted the door, 
and sat down to wait. We heard the 
death-chant through the walls now ; for it 
was coming nearer. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A RAID AND A RAIDER. 


It was between eight and nine o’clock 
when the first of the enemy appeared on 
the road in the persons of two smart 
fellows in gleaming kilts and braided 
jackets. It was no more than just dusk, 
and I saw that they were strangers to me. 
One was tall and broad, the other shorter 
and of very slight build. They came on 
towards us confidently enough. I was 
looking over Denny’s shoulder ; he held 
Constantine's rifle, and I knew that he 
was impatient to try it. But, inasmuch 
as might certainly was not on our side, I 
was determined that right should abide 
with us, and was resolute not to begin 
hostilities. Constantine had, at least, one 
powerful motive for wishing our destruc- 
tion ; I would not furnish him with any 
plausible excuse for indulging his desire ; 
so we stood, Denny and I at one window, 
Hogvardt and Watkins at the other, and 
watched the approaching figures. No more 
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appeared ; the main body did not show 
itself, and the sound of the fierce chant 
had suddenly diedaway. But, all at once, 
a third man appeared, running rapidly 
after the first two. He caught the shorter 
by the arm, and seemed to argue or 
expostulate with him. For a while the 
three stood thus talking; then I saw the 
last comer make a gesture of protest, and 
they all came on together. 

“Push the barrel of that rifle a little 
farther out,” said I to Denny. “It may 
be useful to them to know it’s there.” 

Denny obeyed ; the result was a sudden 
pause in our friends’ advance, but they 
were near enough now for me to distin- 
guish the last comer ; and I discerned in 
him, although he wore the native costume 
and had discarded his tweed suit, Con- 
stantine Stefanopoulos himself. 

“ Here’s an exercise of self-control!” I 
groaned, lying a detaining hand on 
Denny’s shoulder. 

As I spoke, Constantine put a whistle 


to his lips and blew loudly. The blast 
was followed by the appearance of five 
more fellows ; in three of them I recog- 
nised oldacquaintances—V lacho, Demetri, 


and Spiro. These three all carried guns. 
The whole eight came forward again, 
till they were within a hundred yards of 
us. There they halted, and, with a sudden 
swift movement, three barrels were levelled 
straight at the window where Denny and 
I were looking cut. Well, we ducked! 
There is no use in denying it, for we 
thought that the fusillade had really 
begun. Yet no shot followed ; and after 
an instant, holding Denny down, I peered 
out cautiously myself. The three stood 
motionless, their aim full on us. The 
other five were advancing cautiously, well 
under the shelter of the rock, two on one 
side of the road and three on the other. 
The slim boyish fellow was with Con- 
stantine on our right hand; a moment 
later the other three dashed across the 
road and joined them. Suddenly what 
military men call “the objective,” the aim 
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of these manceuvrings, flashed across me. 
It was simple almost to ludicrousness ; 
yet it was very serious, for it showed a 
reasoned plan of campaign with which 
we were very ill-prepared to cope. While 
the three held us in check, the five were 
going to carry off our cows. And without 
our cows, we should soon be hard put to 
it for food! For the cows had formed 
in our plans a most important piece de 
resistance. 

“This won’t do,” said I. “They’re 
after the cows.” And I took the rifle 
from Denny’s hand, cautioning him not 
to show his face at the window. Then I 
stood in the shelter of the wall, so that I 
could not be hit by the three, and levelled 
the rifle, not at my human enemies, but 
at the unoffending cows. 

“ A dead cow,” I remarked, “ is a great 
deal harder to move than a live one.” 

The five had now come quite near the 
pen of rude hurdles in which the cows 
were. As I spoke, Constantine appeared 
to give some order ; and while he and the 
boy stood looking on, Constantine leaning 
on his gun, the boy’s hand resting with 
jaunty elegance on the handle of the knife 
in his girdle, the others leapt over the 
hurdles. Crack! went the rifle, and a 
cow fell. I reloaded hastily. Crack! 
and the second cow fell. It was very fair 
shooting in such a bad light, for I hit 
both mortally ; and my skill was rewarded 
by a shout of anger from the robbers. 
(For robbers they were; I had bought 
the live stock.) 

“Carry them off now!” I cried, care- 
lessly showing myself at the window. 
But I did not stay there long, for three 
shots rang out, and the bullets pattered 
on the masonry above me. Luckily the 
covering party had aimed a trifle too high. 

*“No more milk, my lord,” observed 
Watkins in a regretful tone. He had 
seen the catastrophe from the other 
window. 

The besiegers were checked. They 
leapt out of the pen with alacrity. I 
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supposed they realised that they were 
exposed to my fire, while at that parti- 
cular angle I was protected from the 
attack of their friends. They withdrew 
to the middle of the road, selecting a spot 
at which I could not take aim without 
showing myself at the window. I dared 
not look out to see what they were doing. 
But presently Hogvardt risked a glance, 
and called out that they were in retreat 
and had rejoined the three, and that the 
whole body stood together in consultation, 
and were no longer covering my window. 
So I looked out, and saw the boy standing 
in an easy, graceful attitude, while 
Constantine and Vlacho talked a little 
apart. It was growing considerably 
darker now, and the figures became dim 
and indistinct. 

“T think the fun’s over for to-night,” 
said I, glad to have it over so cheaply. 

Indeed, what I said seemed to be true, 
for the next moment the group turned 
and began to retreat along the road, 
moving briskly out of our sight. We were 
left in the thick gloom of a moonless 
evening and the peaceful silence of still air. 

“They'll come back and fetch the 
cows,” said Hogvardt. “Could we not 
drag one in, my lord, and put it where the 
goat is, behind the house?” 

I approved of this suggestion; and, 
Watkins having found a rope, I armed 
Denny with the rifle, took from the wall 
a large keen hunting-knife, opened the 
door and stole out, accompanied by 
Hogvardt and Watkins, who carried their 
revolvers. We reached the pen without 
interruption, tied our rope firmly round 
the horns of one of the dead beasts and 
set to work to drag it along. It was no 
child’s play, and our progress was very 
slow, but the carcass moved, and I gave 
a shout of encourdgement as we got it 
down on to the smoother ground of the 
road and hauled it along with a will. 
Alas, that shout was a great indiscretion ! 
I had been too hasty in assuming that 
our enemy was quite gone. We heard 
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suddenly the rush of feet ; shots whistled 
over our heads. We had but just time to 
drop the rope and turn round, when 
Denny’s rifle rang out, and then—some- 
body was at us! I really do not know 
exactly how many there were. I had 
two at me, but by great good luck I 
drove my big knife into one fellow’s arm 
at the first hazard, and I think that was 
enough for him. In my other assailant I 
recognised Vlacho. The fat innkeeper 
had got rid of his gun, and had a knife 
much like the one I carried myself. I 
knew him more by his voice as he cried 
fiercely, ‘‘ Come on !” than by his appear- 
ance, for the darkness was thick now. 
Parrying his fierce thrust,—he was very 
active for so stout a man—I called out 
to our people to fall back as quickly as 
they could, for I was afraid that we might 
be taken in the rear also. 

But discipline is hard to maintain in 
such a force as mine. 

“ Bosh!” cried Denny’s voice. 

“ Mein Gott, no!” exclaimed Hogvardt. 
Watkins said nothing, but for once in his 
life he also disobeyed me. 

Well, if they would not do as I said, I 
must do as they did. The line advanced 
—the whole line—as at Waterloo. We 
pressed them hard. I heard a revolver 
fired, and a cry follow. Fat Vlacho 
slackened in his attack, wavered, halted, 
turned, and ran. A shout of triumph 
from Denny told me that the battle was 
going well there. Fired with victory, I 
set myself for a chase. But, alas, my 
pride was checked. Before I had gone 
two yards, I fell headlong over the body 
for which we had been fighting (as Greeks 
and Trojans fought for the body of 
Hector), and came to an abrupt stop, 
sprawling most ignOminiously over the 
cow’s broad back. 

“Stop! Stop!” I cried. “ Wait a bit, 
Denny ! I’m down over this infernal cow.” 
It was an ignominious ending to the ex- 
ploits of the evening. 

Prudence or my cry stopped them. 
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The enemy were in full retreat ; their steps 
pattered quick along the rocky road ; and 
Denny observed, in a tone of immense 
satisfaction, 

**T think that’s our trick, Charley.” 

“ Anybody hurt ?” I asked, scrambling 
to my feet. 

Watkins owned to a crack with the 
stock of a gun on his right shoulder, Hog- 
vardt to a graze of a knife on the left arm. 
Denny was unhurt. We had reason to 
suppose that we had left our mark on at 
least two of the enemy. For so great a 
victory it was cheaply bought. 

“We'll just drag in the cow,” said I—I 
like to stick to my point— and then 
we might see if there’s anything in the 
cellar.” 

We did drag in the cow, and we 
dragged it through the house, and finally 
bestowed it in the compound behind. 
Hogvardt suggested that we should fetch 
the other also, but I had no mind for 
another surprise, which might not end so 
happily, and I decided to run the risk of 
leaving the second animal till the morn- 
ing. So Watkins went off to seek for 
some wine, for which we all felt very 
ready, and I went to the door with the 
intention of securing it. But before I did 
so, I stood for a moment on the step, 
looking out on the night and sniffing the 
sweet, clear, pure air. It was in quiet 
moments like this, not in the tumult that 
had just passed, that I had pictured my 
beautiful island ; and the love of it came 
on me now and made me swear that these 
fellows and their arch-ruffian, Constantine, 
should not drive me out of it without 
some more, and more serious, blows than 
had been struck that night. If I could 
get away safely and return with enough 
force to keep them quiet, I would pursue 
that course. If not—well, I believe I had 
very bloodthirsty thoughts in my mind, 
as even the most peaceable man may, 
when he has been served as I had and his 
friends roughly handled on his account. 

Having registered these determinations, 
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I was about to proceed with my task of 
securing the door, when I heard a sound 
that startled me. There was nothing 
hostile or alarming about it ; rather it 
was pathetic and appealing, and, in spite 
of my previous truculence of mind, it 
caused me to exclaim: “ Hullo, is that 
one of those poor beggars mauled ?” 
For the sound was a slight painful sigh, 
as of somebody suffering pain ; it seemed 
to come from out of the darkness about 
a dozen yards ahead of me. My first 
impulse was to go straight to the spot, 
but I had begun by now to doubt whether 
the Neopalians were not unsophisticated 
in quite as peculiar a sense as that in which 
they were good-hearted, and I called to 
Denny and Hogvardt, bidding the latter to 
bring his lantern with him. Thus _ pro- 
tected, I stepped out of the door in 
the direction from which the sigh had 
come. Apparently we were to crown our 
victory by the capture of a wounded 
enemy. 

An exclamation from Hogvardt told 
me that he, aided by the lantern, had 
come upon the quarry ; but Hogvardt 
spoke in disgust rather than triumph. 

“Oh, it is only the little one !” said he. 
“What’s wrong with him, I wonder?” 
He stooped down and examined the pros- 
trate form. “By heaven, I believe he’s 
not touched—yes, there’s a bump on his 
forehead, but not big enough for any of 
us to have given it.” 

By this time Denny and I were with 
him, and we looked down on the boy’s 
pale face, which seemed almost deathlike 
in the glare of the lantern. The bump 
was not such a very small one, but it 
could not have been made by any of our 
weapons, for the flesh was not cut. A 
moment's further inspection showed that 
it must be the result of a fall on the hard 
rocky road. 

“Perhaps he tripped on the cord, as 
you did on the cow,” suggested Denny, 
with a grin. 

It seemed likely enough, but I gave 
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very little thought to it, for I was busy 
studying the boy’s face. 

“No donbt,” said Hogvardt. “ He fell 
in running away and was stunned ; and 
they did not notice it in the dark, or were 
afraid to stop. But they’ll be back, my 
lord, and soon.” 

“Carry him inside,” said I. 
hurt us to have a hostage.” 

Denny lifted the lad in his long arms— 
Denny was a tall powerful fellow—and 
strode off with him. I followed, wonder- 
ing who it was that we had got hold of: 
for the boy was strikingly handsome. I 
was last in and barred the door. Denny 
had set our prisoner down in an arm- 
chair, where he sat now, conscious again, 
but still with a dazed look in his large 
dark eyes as he looked from me to the 
rest and back again to me, finally fixing a 
long gaze on my face. 

“Well, young man,” said I, “you've 
begun this sort of thing early. Lifting 
cattle and taking murder in the day’s 


“ Tt won't 


work is pretty good for a youngster like 


you. Who are you?” 

“Where am I?” he cried, in that 
blurred, indistinct kind of voice that 
comes with mental bewilderment. 

“You're in my house,” said I, “and the 
rest of your infernal gang’s outside and 
going to stay there. So you must make 
the best of it.” 

The boy turned his head away and 
closed his eyes. Suddenly I snatched the 
lantern from Hogvardt. But I paused 
before I brought it close to the boy’s face, 
as I had meant to do, and I said, 

“ You fellows go and get something to 
eat and a snooze if you like. I'll look 
after this youngster. I'll call you if any- 
thing happens outside.” 

After a few unselfish protests, they did 
as I bade them. I was left alone in the 
hall with the prisoner, and merry voices 
from the kitchen told me that the battle 
was being fought again over the wine. 
I set the lantern close to the boy’s face. 

“ H’m,” said 1, after a prolonged scru- 











tiny. Then I sat down on the table, and 
began to hum softly that wretched chant 
of One-Eyed Alexander’s, which had a 
terrible trick of sticking in a man’s head. 

For a few minutes I hummed. The 
lad shivered, stirred uneasily, and opened 
his eyes. I had never seen such eyes, and 
[ could not conscientiously except even 
Beatrice Hipgrave’s, which were in their 
way quite fine. I hummed away; and 
the boy said, still in a dreamy voice, but 
with an imploring gesture of his hand : 

“Ah, no, not that! Not that, Con- 
stantine !” 

“ He’s a tender-hearted youth,” said I, 
and I was smiling now. The whole 
episode was singularly unusual and in- 
teresting. 

The boy’s eyes were on mine again; I 
met his glance, full and square. Then I 
poured out some water and gave it to him. 
He took it with trembling hand—the 
hand did not escape my notice—and 
drank it eagerly, setting the glass down 
with a sigh. 

“TI am Lord Wheatley,” said I, nodding 
to him. “You came to steal my cattle, 
and murder me, if it happened to be con- 
venient, you know.” 

The boy flashed out at me in a minute. 

“T didn’t. I thought you’d surrender 
if we got the cattle away.” 

“You thought!” said I, scornfully. 
“‘T suppose you did as you were bid.” 

“No, I told Constantine that they 
weren't to——” The boy stopped short, 
looked round him, and said in a question- 
ing voice, “Where are all the rest of my 
people ?” 

“The rest of your people,” said I, 
“have run away, and you are in my 
hands. And I can do just as I please 
with you.” 

His lips set in an obstinate curve, but 
he made no answer. I went on as sternly 
as I could. 

“ And when I think of what I saw here 
yesterday—of that poor man stabbed by 
your bloodthirsty crew——” 
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“Tt was an accident,” he cried, sharply ; 
the voice had lost its dreaminess and 
sounded clear now. 

“We'll see about that when we get 
Constantine and Vlacho before a judge,” 
I retorted, grimly. “ Anyhow, he was 
foully stabbed in his own house, for doing 
what he had a perfect right to do.” 

“ He had no right to sell the island,” 
cried the boy, and he rose for a moment 
to his feet with a proud air, only to sink 
back into the chair again, and stretch out 
his hand for water. 

Now at this moment Denny, refreshed 
by meat and drink and in the highest of 
spirits, bounded into the hall. 

“* How’s the prisoner ?” he cried. 

“Oh, he’s all right. There’s nothing 
the matter with him,” I said, and as I 
spoke I moved the lantern, so that the 
boy’s face and figure were again in 
shadow. 

“That’s ali right,” observed Denny, 
cheerfully. ‘ Because I thought, Charley, 
we might get a little information out of 
him.” 

“Perhaps he won’t speak,” I suggested, 
casting a glance at the captive who sat 
now motionless in the chair. 

“Oh, I think he will,” said Denny, con- 
fidently : and I observed for the first time 
that he held a very substantial-looking 
whip in his hand ; he must have found it 


‘in the kitchen. “We'll give the young 


ruffian a taste of this, if he’s obstinate,” 
said Denny, and I cannot say that his 
tone witnessed any great desire that the 
boy should prove at once compliant. 

I shifted my lantern so that I could 
see the proud young face, while Denny 
could not. The boy’s eyes met mine 
defiantly. 

“You hear what he proposes?” I 
asked. “Will you tell us all we want to 
know?” 

The boy made no answer, but I saw 
trouble in his face, and his eyes did not 
meet mine so boldly now. 

“We'll soon find a tongue for him,” 
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said Denny, in cheerful barbarity ; “ upon 
my word, he richly deserves a thrashing. 
Say the word, Charley ?” 

“ We haven’t asked him anything yet,” 
said I. 
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“Oh, I'll ask him semething. Look 
here, who was the fellow with you and 
Vlacho ?” 

The boy was silent ; defiance and fear 
struggled in the dark eyes. 

“You see, he’s an obstinate beggar,” 
said Denny, as though he had observed 
all necessary forms and could now get 
to business; and he drew the lash of 
the whip through his fingers. I am 
afraid Denny was rather looking forward 
to executing justice with his own hands. 

The boy rose again and stood facing 
that heartless young ruffian Denny—it 
was thus that I thought of Denny at the 
moment ; then once again he sank back 
into his seat and covered his face with his 
hands. 


“Well, I wouldn’t go out killing if I 
hadn’t more pluck than that,” said Denny, 
scornfully. ‘You're not fit for the trade, 
my lad.” 

The boy had no retort. His face was 
buried in those slim hands of his. For a 
moment he was quite still : then he moved 
a little ; it was a movement that spoke of 
helpless pain, and I heard something very 
like a stifled sob. 

“Just leave us alone a little, Denny,” 
said I. “He may tell me what he won't 
tell you.” 

“Are you going to let him off?” de- 
manded Denny, suspiciously. “‘ You never 
can be stiff in the back, Charley.” 

“T must see if he won’t speak to me 
first,” I pleaded, meekly. 

“ But if he won't?” insisted Denny. 

“If he won't,” said I, “and you still 
wish it, you may do what you like.” 

Denny sheered off to the kitchen, with 
an air that did not seek to conceal his 
opinion of my foolish tender-heartedness. 
Again I was elone with the boy. 

“My friend is right,” said I, gravely. 
“You are not fit for the trade. How 
came you to be in it ?” ; 

My question brought a new look as the 
boy’s hands dropped from his face. 

“ How came you,” said I, “ who ought 
to restrain these rascals, to be at their 
head? How came you, who ought to 
shun the society of men like Constantine 
Stefanopoulos and his tool Vlacho, to be 
working with them ?” 

I got no answer ; only a frightened look 
appealed to me in the white glare of 
Hogvardt’s lantern. I camea step nearer 
and leant forward to ask my next question. 

“Who are you? What’s your name?” 

“My name—my name?” stammered 
the prisoner. “I won’t tell my name.” 

“You'll tell me nothing? You heard 
what I promised my friend ?” 

“Yes, I heard,” said the lad, with a 
face utterly pale, but with eyes that were 
again set in fierce determination. 

I laughed a low laugh. 
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“T believe you are fit for the trade 
after all,’ said I, and I looked with 
mingled distaste and admiration on him. 
But I had my last weapon still, my last 
juestion, I turned the lantern full on his 
face, I leant forward again, and I said in 
distinct slow tones—and the question 
sounded an absurd one to be spoken in 
such an impressive way : 

“Do you generally wear—clothes like 
that ?” 

I had got home with that question. 
The pallor vanished, the haughty eyes 
sank. I saw long drooping lashes and a 
burning flush, and the boy’s face once 
again sought his hands. 

At the moment I heard chairs pushed 
back in the kitchen. In came Hogvardt 
with an amused smile on his broad face ; 
in came Watkins with his impassive 
acquiescence in anything that his lordship 
might order; in came Master Denny 
brandishing his whip in jovial relentless- 
ness. 

“Well, has he told you anything? 
cried Denny. It was plain that he hoped 
for the answer “ No.” 

“T have asked him half-a-dozen ques- 
tions,” said I, “and he has not answered 
one.” 


” 
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“ All right,” said Denny, with wonderful 
emphasis. 

Had I been wrong to extort this much 
punishment for my most inhospitable 
reception? Sometimes now I think that 
I was cruel. In that night much had 
occurred to breed viciousness in a man 
of the most equable temper. But the 
thing had now gone to the extreme 
limit to which it could go, and I said to 
Denny. 

“It’s a gross case of obstinacy, of 
course, Denny, but I don’t see very well 
how we can horsewhip the lady.” 

A sudden astounded cry, “ The lady !” 
rang from three pairs of lips, and the lady 
herself dropped her head on the table and 
fenced her face round about with her 
protecting arms, 

“You see,” said I, “ this lad is the Lady 
Euphrosyne.” 

For who else could it be ‘that would 
give orders to Constantine Stefanopoulos, 
and ask where “‘ my people” were? Who 
else, I also asked myself, save the daughter 
of the noble house, would boast the air, 
the hands, the face,that graced our young 
prisoner? In all certainty it was the Lady 
Euphrosyne. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD, 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. H. GOODWIN. 


II.—THE AQUARIUM. 
HE English are a humorous people. 
They are the only people in the 
world who can enjoy a joke at their own 
expense. It is on this feeling that the 
Westminster Aquarium thrives. 

In Edinburgh this Aquarium would 
have been a failure. In New York the 
management would have been lynched. 
In London it isa gigantic success. This 





‘THE MERE PRESENCE OF A FISH SEEMS TO AROUSE THEIR WORST PASSIONS.” 


is because there are no fish in the 
Aquarium. It is the greatest practical joke 
the world has ever seen. 

This fact is not generally known. Per- 
sons whohave beentothe Aquarium are shy 
about admitting it. No one likes to con- 
fess that he has been fooled. Hence the 
deception gces on. Unsuspicious persons 
from the country continue to come to the 
Aquarium in search of fish. Fathers re- 
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commend their sons who are going up 
to town to resort to the Aquarium and 
study natural history. Clergymen in the 
suburbs -organise Sunday School excur- 
sions to the place, under ‘the impression 
that it is improving to the mind. 

There is even an idea abroad that it is 
a department of the South Kensington 
Museum, that it is a place for the seriously 
inclined. It is always crowded during 
the May Meetings. 

The time has come to expose this 
delusion. The Aquarium is not a scien- 
tific institution. There is no scientific 
lore to be gathered at the Aquarium. 
There is not enough science in the 
Aquarium to run an automatic machine. 

The management are not ashamed of 
this. They have no fish there because 
they have forgotten to get them, or 
because their credit has run out with the 
fishmonger. They do it on purpose. It 
is a principle with them. They claim to 
have proved that an Aquarium can exist 
without fish. 

This has not been understood by the 
piscatorial press. Hence the constant 
criticisms of the Aquarium which appear 
in their columns. They say that it would 
be possible to have a better Aquarium. 
They pretend that this Aquarium is not 
all that it might be. They urge that it is 
deficient in sharks. They point out that 
it does not contain a whale. They plead 
for the presence of a few tittlebats. 

The management of the Aquarium are 
not to be shaken by attacks like these. 
Abuse merely hardens them in their atti- 
tude. The fact is that they despise fish. 
They speak disrespectfully of sharks. 
They entertain unfriendly feelings to- 
wards whales. They malign tittlebats. 

Personally, I do not complain of the 
Aquarium merely because it has no fish. 
Lots of other places have none. There 
are no fish in Westminster Abbey, nor at 
the Empire, nor in the office of the /d/er. 
But where the Aquarium differs from 
these other places is in its positive aver- 
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sion to fish. It turns from fish. It is 
death to any fish to enter this Aquarium, 

Wise fish know this. They shun the 
place. They would rather go a mile 
round than pass it. Prudent fish warn 
their spawn against it. The most thought- 
less minnow has sense enough not to go 
to this Aquarium. 

The management of the Aquarium are 
not naturally cruel men. They can be 
kind to other animals. They welcome 
every other specimen of the brute crea- 
tion, from the performing elephant down 
to the performing—this is a magazine for 
family circulation—insect. But the mere 
presence of a fish seems to arouse their 
worst passions. They hunt it down. 
They pursue it with the utmost rigour of 
the law. Many persons have expressed a 
wish to see a Human Fish. Thousands 
have yearned for a Boxing Salmon. But 
the Aquarium people have sternly refused 
to gratify these innocent desires. They 
offer you instead a Human Horse and 
a Boxing Kangaroo. If those do not 
satisfy you, you can go elsewhere. That 
is their motto. “All fish abandon, ye 
who enter here.” 

It would be a natural thing to have fish- 
ponds at the Aquarium like there are at 
the Welsh Harp. But the Aquarium 
management prefer to provide shooting 
galleries. They hope in this way to dis- 
tract the minds of visitors from the very 
existence of such things as fish. 

Every well-regulated Aquarium has a 
model of an oyster-bed. The manage- 
ment of this Aquarium are aware of this. 
They know that a model of an oyster-bed 
is expected of them, and hence they 
deliberately set up a model of a gold- 
mine. It is part of their system to do so. 
It is a well-concerted scheme to- make 
fish unpopular, and to render their posi- 
tion untenable. 

The only thing that can tempt them 
from this attitude of sullen reserve is when 
they see an opportunity to undermine fish, 
to discount their plausibility, as it were,| 
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by suggesting that human beings are as 
good as fish. This they hope to effect by 
their diving and swimming exhibitions. 
Their man versus rod contests are a dis- 
tinct attempt to compete with fish in their 
own line, and to beat them on their own 
water. This is the refinement of malice. 

These embittered feelings account for 
the alteration in the name of the gallery 
now known as the “Club Lounge.” Its 
original name was, of course, the “ Chub 
Lounge.” 

The only place in the Aquarium where 
the presence of fish is tolerated is the 
Restaurant. And that is under different 
management. and the fish there are dead. 

It is true that some protests were made 
against this organised persecution. The 
enemies of the poor fish think they are 
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secure, because fish have no votes. But 
this may not always remain so. The 
franchise is widening every day. Parlia- 
ment legislates for fish, and by what right 
are they deprived of a voice in the laws 
by which they are so deeply affected ? 
The day for such inequalities has gone 
by. 

All that is needed is for fish to ventilate 
their grievances in the press and on the 
public platform. The thing has been 
done with success by other oppressed 
classes, and may be done by them. It is 
time that we had the New Fish. The 
bare announcement that a novel entitled 
“The Fish who Did” was on its way, 
would strike terror into the management 
of the Aquarium, and cause them to re- 
consider their ways. 
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She.—‘* I think you oyght to alter your dressing-rooms at the football ground. From our windows 
we can see you guzée plainly with a pair of opera-glasses.” 
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“THE GOLDEN LURE.” 





“THE POETRY OF ART.” 


MR. ROBERT SAUBER, R.B.A. 
BY ROY COMPTON. 


WONDER what sort of man Sauber 

is?” I remarked to my vis-a-vis, 
a confrére of the pen and pencil com- 
munity. 

“You have only to look at his signature 
to learn his character,” he replied, point- 
ing to a sketch in Zhe Jdler which had 
occasioned my remark. ‘I should ima- 
gine his studio is as neat 
and refined as a woman’s 
boudoir.” I am no believer 
in anything but fact. So I 
went in search of Mr. 
Robert Sauber, and found 
him in his charming studio 
in Kensington busily en- 
gaged painting a design for 
a Christmas annual, which 
is to be reproduced in 
‘*photochromotype,” a 
method of which Mr. Sauber 
is extremely fond, and 
which enhances the charm 
of his old-world portraits. 

At first sight Mr. Sauber 
strikes you as being an 
artist, and an artist entiyely 
in love with his work, as 
his whole manner shows. 

Go with him as I did 
round his studio; every 
picture, object, and curio 
gives rise to some artistic 
comment or criticism. The 
studio is most artistically lighted by 
clusters of electric arc lamps, and crowded 
with portraits, sketches of men and women 
of the seventeenth century. Perhaps no 
man has struck a stronger key-note of 
‘Death to the New Woman” than the 
talented artist. He will have none of her 
—not one niche of his dainty studio is 
allotted to her charms. His ideal is the 


A STUDY. 


BY ROBERT SAUBER. 


woman of the old world, pure, simple, and 
refined, whose smallest action denoted the 
poetry of motion, and whose quaint garb 
and flowing robe furnish in themselves 
a study in art. On the left-hand side of 
the studio is placed Mr. Sauber’s first im- 
portant painting, which was exhibited in 
the Academy, 1890, entitled “ The Golden 
Lure,” the best description 
of which is to be gained 
from the lines attached— 


‘** Fair ambition, bubble born, 

Drops her laurel wreaths for- 

lorn ; 

Hands that wrestle, clutch and 

strain, 

Only strive for greed of gain.” 

“That picture I only 
commenced two weeks be- 
fore sending-in day,” re- 
marks Mr. Sauber, as we 
face it, “and I look upon it 
as my greatest success in 
oils; it was described by 
one of you facetious press- 
mc. as ‘ The Golden Cure’ ; 
now I have given up work- 
ing in oil altogether, and do 
all my sketches in water- 
colour, the effect is much 
softer and more pleasing, 
and I obtain so ,ittle en- 
couragement as a painter 
that I have turned all my 
attention to illustration.” 

In the same year, after exhibiting at the 
Academy, Mr. Sauber made a favourable 
impression by a delightful little picture, 
“ Merry - making,” which, although not 
much bigger than one’s hand, conveyed a 
wonderful sense of life and pleasure, 

Glancing round, one is impressed bythe 
pathetic pictorial allegory of “ The Angel 





“THE ANGEL OF DEATH BEARING AWAY THE SOUL.” 


of Death bearing away the Soul,” which 
was exhibited three years ago at the Royal 
Society of British Artists. The picture 
shows the wonderfully poetic imagination 
of the artist, and represents a beautiful 
Pysche being borne away by a winged 
figure of Death. On my remarking the 
beauty of the idea, the artist replied : 
“That is how Death should be repre- 
sented,—not as the grim, cold phantom we 
all dread in youth, but the angel we 


FROM THE PAINTING BY ROBERT SAUBER. 


gladly welcome when our time has come. 
As Longfellow puts it, ‘ There is no death, 
what seems so is transition ’—and that is 
the idea I was anxious to convey. You 
see, I have crowned Death with a wreath 
of roses.” 

The wonderful carved wardrobe close 
by, next attracts my attention. 

“ Perhaps you would like to see inside 
this venerable piece of furniture? The 
doors are really church doors, which were 
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removed when one of the old churches 
was being renovated.” 

Whilst speaking, Mr. Sauber proceeds 
to unfasten the doors, the top shelves of 
which are filled with albums, neatly num- 
bered, and contain the record of his work 
during the last six years, both French and 
English. Below is a marvellous display 
of stage properties, rich embroideries from 
all lands, quaint costumes, once worn by 
the high dames of the ‘* Old World,” or 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “ THE ROSE HAD BEEN WASHED.” 


be almost impossible to keep a stock of 
different shapes, and the ordinary hat line 
is so inartistic and hard; but this wire 
bends and folds, and gives the exact 
broken line one wants with lights, and 
shadows, and feeling.” 

“ And yeu believe feeling to be the 
greatest factor in art ?” 


“Yes, distinctly so. A man may have 


a strong technique, and genuine artistic 
impulse, but, to my mind, his most finished 


BY ROBERT SAUBER. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Proprieters of the Pall Mall Magavine.) 


the blustering man of the seventeenth 
century. 

“Now, I will show you how I make all 
my pictures give bonnets and caps.” The 
artist takes from the shelf a piece of stiff 
muslin, round the edge of which is run a 
strong wire ; in a moment his deft fingers 
have transformed it into the shape of an 
old fashioned poke bonnet, and, taking an 
ancient piece of ribbon, he winds it round 
and fastens it at the side. ‘ There you are. 
That’s the identical bonnet I am painting 
there for that Christmas cover. It would 


work will be spoilt if it lacks feeling. 
To speak broadly, it should be the 
main effort of the artist not so much 
to imitate nature as to express feeling—his 
painting or sketch should be ‘alive,’ not 
lifelike. This I endeavour to make the 
chief characteristic of my work. I am 
always anxious to give the public my views 
and impressions of life as I fee/them. I 
never strain after great effects, believing 
that simplicity is greatness. An artist’s 
individuality should be apparent in every 
line of his brush. Many have remarked 
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(Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of the Pall Mall Magazine.) 


that I fail to give my men subjects suff- 
cient character, but it is almost impossi- 
ble to express much individuality in the 
scenes in which I place them, mostly in 
the 7d/e of lovers. At such critical moments 
a man’s individuality is subservient to the 
emotions and felicity of the woman he 
‘oves, and that is why a man in love is 
always at his worst, and looks weak and 
inane.” 

“And what is your opinion of the 


English Art Editor?” I query, looking at 
the number of hastily-opened telegrams 
lying on a table close by, and each con- 
taining a commission. 

“T always find them most difficult to 
get on with in a great many London 


offices. For economical reasons the edi- 
tor takes upon himself the duties of art 
critic, and as he has had no artistic 
training, and probably has no taste for art, 
or appreciation thereof, he is incapable 
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of choosing his artist, or judging him 
on his merit. He simply values his work 
from a purely commercial point of view, 
and art, pure and simple, has no com- 
mercial standpoint. The editor is 


“AN AFTERNOON CALL.” 


easily swayed by the ephemeral fads and 
crazes of the day, and grotesque, and 
sometimes indecent, outlines he considers 
better suited to the public taste, and more 
likely to sell his paper than the masterly 
work of a well-known artist. He is ap- 
parently unaware that all fads and curious 
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out-of-the-way drawings are the sure sign 
of weak draughtmanship. Many menare 
capable of being artists in a certain degree, 
but an erratic outline sketch is no more a 
proof of genius in art than a few doggerel 


DRAWN BY ROBERT SAUBER. 


lines of poem are a proof that the man 
who wrote them is a poet. To draw an 
outline figure requires no great amount of 
genius, only a good eye, steady hand, and 
a little practice. It is the finished draw- 
ing that proves the artist, and shows up 
his weakness and faults which escape 
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notice in a mere ‘outline,’ and which 
shows conclusively what amount of study 
he has had, and of how much he 
knows of the character and importance of 
art. I believe that the relish for higher 
excellence of art is an acquired taste, 
which cannot be possessed without long 
cultivation and great labour. For instance, 
it is easy enough to sketch the outline of a 
man’s coat-sleeve. There is an outline of 
one,” pointing to an unfinished sketch 
upon the table; “but it is knowing exactly 
where to put the creases and shadows in 
that coat-sleeve which proves how much 
knowledge of true art the artist possesses. 
Another weakness the ‘Ghost’ Art Editors 
possess is a love for photography, in most 
cases because it is cheap ; and they like 
to cram as much illustration into their 
papers, at the least possible cost. The 
art illustrations of a paper should elevate 
the tone of the paper itself. Unfortunately 
the result is quite to the contrary, and there 
are many well known pen and pencil men 


of to-day who can scarcely obtain suffi- 
cient commissions owing to this new 


phase of ‘Art disease.’ I am sure it 
would be beneficial to the public at large 
if the Public Prosecutor would occasion- 
ally study the pages of some of the illus- 
trated periodicals and papers of the day 
who profess to supply Art—an Art de- 
basing to men and women alike.” 

“ And the remedy ?” I query. 

“ A Society of Illustrators, formed from 
the leading artists—a coterie of men 
who have earned their names by long study, 
genius, and clearness of conception, who 
will combine and compel the illustrated 
papers to strengthen their profession, so 
that their continued efforts gain for them 
in the end, the certainty of comfort which 
is allotted to men in other professions, 
and also ensure the paying public the 
finest Art illustration the country can 
produce. And the result would be not 
only to enrich the artist, but advance the 
Art inthe country. What the illustrator 
needs is a better and stronger hold on his 
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future, and a good working “society” 
would educate and foster the public taste 
in a manner that neither editor nor pub- 
lisher could afford to ignore.” 

“And you believe that the public are 
already tiring of the camera and brazen 
intensities ? ” 

“Yes. I draw my conclusion from the 
fact that when in Paris I was extremely 
astonished by a French editor guarantee- 
ing me a commission for ¢Arty drawings 
a month if I would stay in Paris. I 
replied to his offer : 

“ *Surely there are enough artists in 
France without me, and your countrymen 
do far superior work, especially in the 
studies of women, for which you are 
anxious to retain me.’ 

“*Oh yes,’ he answered, ‘we have plenty 
of good illustrators, especially draughts- 
men of chic women, but it is the real, 
sweet, and gentle woman who is_ best 
appreciated by the public who love Art, 
not the giddy, wicked type of women all 
our artists draw.’” 

*“* And you work for many of the French 
papers still ?” 

“Ves, The Figaro, La Revue Lllustré, 
La Librairie Hachette & Cie., &c.” 

“Surely such favour shown to an 
Englishman is a proof of your cosmo- 
politan treatment of subjects !” 

“TI can only draw my conciusions from 
the fact that I illustrate for more papers 
in England and France than any other 
artist in London. The old-world women 
are always appreciated very kindly on 
either side of the Channel. I am a great 
believer in French Art, and I studied 
in the studios of Jules Lefebvre and 
Benjamin Constant ; but, on the whole, I 
think a man learns more from consulting 
his own mind and feelings than from his 
tutors at any rate. I have made my way 
without any school or academical train- 
ing.” 

“Many people imagine from your 
name and signature that you are French 
by birth.” 





‘* THE THREE SNAKE LEAVES.” 


FROM GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, 


(By permession of the Proprietors of the Sketch.) 


“No, indeed, both my parents are 
English, and I was born in London in 
1869. That small miniature over the fire- 
place is my grandfather, Mr. Hancock, 
the inventor of gutta-percha, who was 
very closely interested in the laying of the 
first cable to America.” 

‘* And you work principally—— 

“From models! I have always two here: 
aman and woman. Here, in this corner, is 
the little scene arranged I am now sketch- 
ing. My model was in costume, and lean- 
ing Over the chair. I work very rapidly, 


”» 


and turn out at least one finished draw- 
ing each day.” 

This is easily imagined looking at the 
numbers of books and portfolios which 
are overflowing with the results of his 
poetical fancies and facile brush. 

“And which paper or periodical do 
you consider capable of the best re- 
production ? ” 

“The American. They spare 
trouble or expense in reproducing the 
artist’s work as carefully and finely as 
possible. Their Art motto is: ‘ Little but 


no 
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done, but I am sure 
there are capabilities 
in the art of wood- 
cutting which have 
not been fully de- 
veloped. Now we 
have showy proofs 
where we should have 
faultless prints. It is 
always a grievance to 
me that the brilliant 
effect of the proof so 
seldom appears 1n the 
print. The engraver 
should be as skilled 
in his work as the 
artist, otherwise it is 
impossible for him to 
produce a_ meritori- 
ous illustration of the 
artist’s design. Per- 
haps my early train- 
ing as a lithographer 
has somewhat to do 
with my keen interest 
in the matter.” 
Opposite to the 
studio door is a table 
on which are arranged 
various small sketches 
in oil, “Memory 
Sketches,” which have 
been executed by the 
artist on Friday nights 
during the two hours 
allotted by the Lang- 
ham Sketching Club. 
The sketches are the 
work of a _ colourist 











**SORROW.” BY ROBERT SAUBER. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of the Pall Mall Magazine.) 


good.’ In many papers here in England 
the art of reproduction is being little 
studied, and I am often very disappointed 
when I see my work appear. I do not 
think sufficient attention is paid to the 
study of wood-cut printing. Much hasbeen 


with the ideals of a 
poet, and each is 
radiant with beauty 
and life. 

“ How do you like illustrating a story ?” 

“ Not much ; it is by no means as easy 
as it looks to grasp the mind of the 
author, or the conception of his or her 
characters. Some little time ago I was 
illustrating a story by Mrs. Campbell 
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Praed. The plot was Australian. I felt ° 
rather nervous about the matter till I 
had a letter from Mrs. Campbell Praed 
thanking me for having so accurately 
gauged the characters, dress, &c., as 
she intended to present them to her 


readers. I think the proofs of the stories 
I am to illustrate are about all I find 
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time to read, and I have to rush through 
them in the evening when too late to 
work.” 

I make no attempt to describe the artist 
personally. The sketch by himself is “ life- 
like,” if not alive, whilst the illustrations 
themselves speak his character and the 
refinement of his Art. 
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. No. II.—HeErrR DOLLe’s DIAMONDs. 


MADE no attempt to 
persuade Mr. Booth to 
take up his abode at 
Elvira House; for, to 
tell the truth, I was not 
particularly anxious to 

stand sponsor for him. I felt that it would 
be abusing Mrs. Nix’s confidence in me 
to introduce, as a stranger, a gentleman 
who had already stayed there in an 
assumed character.’ However, he came 
with an introduction from another source 
without even referring to our acquaint- 
ance, and under the circumstances I 
considered myself bound to observe the 
promise I had made to him. I never 
regretted this, for Mr. Booth proved a 
decided acquisition to our circle, and 
conducted himself with the grave decorum 
of a quiet elderly gentleman of studious 
tastes and methodical habits. He and I 
soon became very good friends, as he had 
predicted ; but he always maintained the 
most absolute reserve respecting his 
former avocation. ‘He let it be under- 
stood that he had’ retired from business, 
but I noticed that he usually absented 
himself for some hours daily, as though 
he still had some kind of occupation ; and, 
occasionally, he went out of town for a day 
or two ostensibly to attend race meetings. 
This hobby, of which he made no secret, 
might have created a prejudice against 
most men, but in the case of Mr. Booth 
it was merely regarded as an amiable 
idiosyncrasy, for it was impossible to sus- 
pect him of the mildest dissipation. 
Sometimes, as he sat in his accustomed 
arm-chair in the smoking-room, enjoying 
his after-dinner cigar, and listening with 
quiet attention to the conversation around 
him, I used to wonder whether this inno- 


cent-looking little gold-spectacled bald- 
headed gentleman, with the scrupulously 
neat and spotless attire and benevolent 
aspect, could ever by any possibility have 
been engaged in the stirring career of a 
detective or enquiry agent. Indeed, I had 
almost ‘persuaded myself that I was the 
victim of an extraordinary hallucination 
regarding him, when an event happened 
which led to Mr. Booth revealing the un- 
expected side of his character. 

Among our guests at that time was a 
certain Herr Victor Dolle, a Dutch gentle- 
man, who lived in Amsterdam and came 
over pretty frequently to this country on 
business connected with his trade of a 
diamond cutter and polisher. He had 
resided at Elvira House on many pre- 
vious occasions, and had gained univer- 
sal esteem, for he was an amiable, good- 
natured giant of a man, looking more 
English than foreign, and speaking our 
language with singular fluency and 
correctness. 

One day Herr Dolle started by an early 
train on a flying visit to Birmingham, and 
I was preparing to depart to the City at 
the usual hour, when Mrs. Nix stopped 
me as I passed the door of her office, and, 
in an agitated voice, requested me to 
come in. I found her very pale and up- 
set ; in fact, almost hysterical. ‘The door 
of a large safe, which stood in a corner of 
the room was open, and the contents lay 
scattered in a confused heap upon the 
floor. 

“Mr. Perkins, I have been robbed !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Nix, trembling in every 
limb, as she closed and locked the door. 

* Burglars !” I exclaimed. 

“No; at least, I think not,” she added, 
hastily. “The safe has apparently not 
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been tampered with. It was locked when 
I opened it just now. The key acted 
perfectly, And yet something has been 
abstracted !” 

I glanced round in consternation, and, 
as I did so, I observed upon her writing- 
table a bank “ paying-in” book lying open, 
and on top of it two or three cheques, 
some bank-notes, and gold. 

“Tt is not money that I have lost,” said 
Mrs. Nix, following my gaze. “ If it were, 
it would be my own, and wouldn’t so 
much matter.” 

“ What is it, then?” I enquired. 

“A small parcel entrusted to me by 
Herr Dolle on the day of his arrival. It 
contained, I suppose, diamondsor precious 
stones. He has been in the habit of 
asking me to take charge of such things 
while staying here, to avoid carrying them 
about. For aught I know the contents 
of the parcel may have been worth 
hundreds—nay, thousands of pounds!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Nix, distractedly. 


“My dear Madam,” I said, soothingly, 
seeing that she was beside herself with 
agitation, “you must keep calm and tell 


me how it all happened. When did you 
last see the parcel ?” 

I took her hand as I spoke and con- 
ducted her to an easy-chair, into which 
she sank in a_ half-fainting condition. 
After a brief pause, she said : 

“On Tuesday, the day he arrived, 
Herr Dolle, with my permission, placed 
the parcel in the corner of that second 
shelf. To-day being Saturday, I have 
received payment of several accounts, 
your own among others. I went to the 
safe just now to get my ‘paying-in’ 
book in order to send the money to the 
bank. Suddenly, I thought of Herr Dolle’s 
parcel, which I had almost forgotten. It 
had disappeared.” 

“Are you sure?” I asked, incredu- 
lously. 

“T have turned everything out of the 
safe on to the floor,” she said, despair- 


ingly. 
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“Perhaps you have overlooked it. 
What size was it ?” I enquired. 

“Oh! Quite small. Not larger or 
much thicker than an envelope, folded 
longways across. You know the sort of 
little paper parcel that Herr Dolle carries 
diamonds in? It fits into his pocket- 
book.” 

I remembered having been shown, on 
several occasions, by Herr Dolle, little 
parcels of diamonds such as Mrs. Nix 
described. They had generally been 
done up in neat packages of drab paper 
folded like a needlecase, but rather larger, 
with an inner lining of tissue in which the 
gems reposed. Obviously, a parcel of such 
small dimensions might easily get mislaid 
among other articles, and I tried to re- 
assure Mrs. Nix by asseverating my belief 
that this was what had happened. Though 
the poor lady shook her head despond- 
ently, I at once set to work to replace in 
the safe, one by one, the books and docu- 
ments she had taken out of it. There 
were two or three account-books, some 
miscellaneous papers, a cheque-book, a 
number of counterfoils of old cheques, 
but, unfortunately, a careful scrutiny con- 
vinced me that Herr Dolle’s packet had 
not slipped into any unsuspected fold or 
insinuated itself between the leaves of a 
book as I had hoped. 

“TI suppose youare quite sure that you 
have never given back the packet to Herr 
Dolle?” I said, as I reluctantly aban- 
doned the search. 

“‘ Quite certain. Ihave been expecting 
to be asked for it.” 

“And you found the safe securely 
locked?” I enquired, as I tried the 
key. 

“Yes.” 

“Have you ever parted with the key ?” 

“Not for a single instant. I always 
carry my keys about with me,” said Mrs. 
Nix. 

“What does Major Nix think about 
it?” 

I declare that when I asked this ques- 
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tion I was not conscious of any sequence 
of ideas in my mind ; yet, as I uttered the 
words, I wished them unspoken, for Mrs. 
Nix flushed painfully, while I suddenly 
realised that her husband, sharing her 
apartment, was the only person who might 
have obtained access to the key without 
her knowledge. 

“T have not mentioned the subject to 
anyone yet. Besides, the Major was not 
even aware that the parcel existed,” she 
added, indignantly. 

I felt embarrassed and confused, for I 
suddenly realised the true cause of the 
poor lady’s agitation. The loss of the 
parcel was, of course, serious enough, but 
when one reflected that circumstances 
pointed to the Major as the possible thief 
the situation became painfully compli- 
cated. 

“What is to be done?” enquired Mrs. 
Nix, nervously. 

“Tt is a matter for the police,” I said, 
awkwardly. 

“No, Mr. Perkins, that is impossible,” 


said Mrs. Nix, confronting me with an air 


of desperate resolution. “Scandal must 
be avoided. I cannot have the police 
called in. And yet the parcel must be 
found. What am I to say to Herr 
Dolle? What shall I do?” 

I reflected a moment, feeling indeed, 
quite at a loss what to advise in the 
peculiar circumstances, and then, by a 
sort of inspiration, I exclaimed: 

“ There is a gentleman here, Mr. Booth, 
who I think has had experience in these 
matters. Will you authorise me to con- 
sult him?” 

My suggestion, being totally unex- 
pected, received a somewhat reluctant 
acquiescence, but I felt immensely re- 
lieved at the prospect of sharing the 
responsibility of advising Mrs. Nix in 
this delicate affair with someone whose 
judgment I instinctively knew could be 
relied upon. I therefore left Mrs. Nix 
with strict injunctions not to breathe a 
word of the loss, even to her husband, 
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at present, while I hastened to seek for 
Mr. Booth. 

I found him smoking his morning cigar 
over his particular copy of the Zimes, and 
though I burst in upon him without pre- 
face or apology, and related bluntly what 
had occurred, he manifested neither sur- 
prise nor confusion at my consulting him, 
but immediately proceeded to ask me per- 
tinent questions in a brisk matter of fact 
way. 

“ The Major is too big a fool to meddle 
with diamonds. If it had been money, 
now ”—a slight shrug of the shoulders 
significantly conveyed Mr. Booth’s esti- 
mate of poor Mrs. Nix’s husband, as 
he rose from his seat at the conclusion 
of my narrative. “Let us come and 
look at the safe,” he added. 

**1’m glad you don’t suspect the Major, 
for his wife’s sake,” I remarked. 

“He may have had an accomplice, but 
we needn’t tell Aer so,” he replied, as we 
passed out of the room. 

Our hostess was, by this time, a little 
calmer, and as we entered her sanctum, 
she was hurriedly filling in, on the leaf of 
the “ paying-in ” book, particulars of the 
money to be despatched to the bank. 
She received Mr. Booth with a slight 
access of her habitual stateliness, which 
betrayed her nervous apprehensions. 

““ My dear Madam, permit me to con- 
gratulate you on your wise determination 
to refrain from sending for the police,” 
he said, with unusual geniality. 

“You think it is unnecessary?” said 
Mrs. Nix, eagerly. 

“Unnecessary and undesirable,” replied 
Mr. Booth, rather to my astonishment. 
“What you want, of course, is to recovcr 
the missing property. The police, on the 
other hand, would care less about that 
than to bring some person to justicc— 
probably the wrong person, causing in any 
case, scandal and annoyance.” 

“That is what I thought,” said Mrs. 
Nix, in a tone of heartfelt relief. 

“Exactly, and you were quite right. 
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Now, let us consider the facts of the 
case,” added Mr. Booth, turning to the 
safe. ‘This is where the parcel was 
placed.” 

“Yes.” 

“On this shelf here, as I understand 
from Mr. Perkins. I won’t trouble you 
to repeat what you toldhim. I shall have 
a question or two to ask you presently.” 

He spoke in a pre-occupied manner, 
while closing the door of the safe and 
manipulating the key. The latter he 
examined carefully, carrying it to the light 
and scrutinising the wards through a 
small magnifying-glass which he produced 
from his pocket. 

‘*Now,” said Mr. Booth, having ap- 
parently satisfied himself that the key 
had not been tampered with. “ Let us 
have a. little rehearsal of what took place 
when Herr Dolle arrived. To begin with, 
what were you doing ?” 

“TI was seated at the table as I am now, 
and I was—yes, I remember!—I was 


just commencing to fill in a slip with 
particulars of the money I was about to 
send to the bank ?” said Mrs. Nix. 


“Ah! Then that will fix the date. 
May I look ?” enquired Mr. Booth, taking 
up the “ paying-in” book, which lay upon 
the table, and turning over the leaves. 
“It was Tuesday the 13th?” 

“Yes.” ; 

“ And I see you sent the money to the 
bank by a messenger or servant,” said 
Mr. Booth, carelessly, as he laid down the 
book. 

“How do you know that?” enquired 
Mrs. Nix, in surprise. 

“Only because the counterfoil is ini- 
tialled by the bank clerk who received 
the money, which is generally done when 
a messenger is employed,” said Mr. 
Booth. 

“Yes, I sent it by Martha Staines.” 

“ That elderly woman with spectacles 
—a sort of housekeeper, isn’t she?” en- 
quired Mr. Booth. — 

“Yes, but surely you don’t suspect 
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her! She has been with me for many 
years. I am sure she is quite honest,” 
said Mrs. Nix, warmly. 

“No, I don’t suspect her, for a very 
good reason which I will tell you pre- 
sently,” answered Mr. Booth, smilingly. 
“Well, you were engaged as you said 
when Herr Dolle arrived? He came in 
here?” 

“Twent out to meet him in the hall, 
recognising his voice. He followed me 
into this room, and stayed talking for some 
moments. I resumed my seat at the desk 
here, and presently I went on filling up 
the ‘ paying-in’ slip, while he talked.” 

* Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Booth. 

“ The fact is I was very busy, and Herr 
Dolle always has so much to say,” said 
Mrs. Nix, smiling. “Presently he pro- 
duced the little parcel and asked me to 
allow him to put it inside the safe, which 
was open.” 

“Well?” 

“I, of course, consented, and I par- 
ticularly looked round at his request, and 
saw him place it on the shelf there,” said 
Mrs. Nix, emphatically. 

“ And then?” queried Mr. Booth. 

“Then he left, after talking a few 
minutes longer.” 

“What did he talk about in those few 
minutes?” asked Mr. Booth, quickly. 

“ Really, I can’t remember,” said Mrs. 
Nix, impatiently. “I’m afraid I didn’t 
listen very attentively.” 

Mr. Booth glanced at meas though our 
hostess’s last answer possessed some 
significance, but I entirely failed to grasp 
his meaning. He smiled at my perplexity, 
and turned again to Mrs. Nix. 

** Did you lock up the safe directly he 
left ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,—at least—no ; not immediately. 
I rang for Martha. When she came we 
checked my figures in the pay-book with 
the money, which we placed in a little 
paper bag—you know the kind !” 

“One of these,” said Mr. Booth, pro- 
ducing from a bundle which stood in a 
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corner of the safe a brown paper bag 
supplied by the bank. 

“ Yes, and—and that’s all ; Martha took 
the bag and the ‘ paying-in’ book to the 
bank, while I shut the safe and went 
about my other duties.” 

** And now for the only really important 
question,” said Mr. Booth, briskly. “ When 
you shut the safe, are you sure Herr 
Dolle’s parcel was there ?” 

“Quite sure. I saw him place it 
there.” 

“ But did you really see it? Could you 
swear that you locked it up in the safe ? 
Because,” added Mr. Booth, laughingly, 
“T’m prepared to wager my head against 
a china orange, as the saying is, that when 
you locked the safe the parcel wasn’t 
there !” 

* Where was it, then, ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Nix, in bewilderment. 

“In Herr Dolle’s pocket !” 

“No!” we both exclaimed. 

“T say ‘yes,’ and it is a fact which can 
be verified the moment he returns from 
Birmingham,” he added, smiling at our 
undisguised incredulity. “ Depend upon 
it that, after placing the parcel on the 
shelf there, hc changed his mind and took 
it up again. You were busy, Mrs. Nix, 
and didn’t notice what he said. Try and 
remember !” 

“ You—you may be right, of course,” 
murmured Mrs. Nix, evidently anxious 
to be convinced in spite of secret mis- 
givings. 

“Of course I’m right—eh, Perkins?” 
said Mr. Booth, glancing meaningly at 
me. 

“* Your theory seems a little far-fetched,” 
I replied, half involuntarily. 

Mrs. Nix looked distressed at my reply, 
and Mr. Booth darted at mea momentary 
glance of annoyance. 

“ What a fellow you are, Perkins!” he 
exclaimed, good-humouredly, the instant 
after. “‘ You refuse to allow me the credit 
of an intelligent deduction from bare facts ! 
You force me to disclose the trick which 
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I carry up my sleeve, and to discount my 
own cleverness ! ” 

“ What do you mean?” enquired Mrs. 
Nix, eagerly. 

“ Last night Heir Dolle showed me, in 
my own room, a parcel of diamonds pre- 
cisely like the one we have been talking 
about,” said Mr. Booth, gravely. 

“Really !” exclaimed Mrs. Nix. 

“ But he didn’t say—-—” I commenced, 
rather hotly. 

“He didn’t say it was the identical 
parcel,” interposed Mr. Booth, quickly, 
“ because, naturally, it never occurred to 
me to ask the question—but I’m con- 
vinced in my own mind that it was. If 
Perkins likes to risk a sovereign, I'll take 
his bet that Herr Dolle confirms my 
theory.” 

“Tt would be worth a sovereign,” I 
said, more, in truth, from obstinacy than 
from conviction, 

“ Done, then,” said Mr. Booth, cheer- 
fully. 

“Oh! Mr. Booth, I am so much 
obliged to you. You have relieved my 
mind of a great anxiety,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Nix, evidently completely carried away by 
my companion’s easy assurance. ‘‘Come 
in!” she added, quickly, in response to a 
knock at the door. 

It was the old housekeeper, Martha, a 
tall, grey-haired woman in spectacles of 
such strong magnifying power that they 
made her dim eyes look unnaturally large. 
Nevertheless, she was obviously as blind 
as a bat, for she peered into the room in 
a short-sighted manner, and appeared 
startled at seeing us. 

“ Beg pardon, ma’am. I only wished 
to ask if I am to go to the bank?” she 
said. 

“*T shall be passing, Mrs. Nix,” I inter- 
posed, desirous of making amends for any 
uneasiness I might have caused. 

“Oh! thank you. Never mind, Martha, 
to-day,” said Mrs. Nix. 

“H’m! Hardly a safe messenger,” 
remarked Mr. Booth, as Martha with- 





























THERE WAS ONLY ONE CASHIER, 


drew. “Honest enough, no doubt, but 
getting old, and might easily be rob- 
bed.” 

He was strolling to the door as he 
spoke; I paused only while Mrs. Nix 
placed in a paper bag the coins, notes, and 
cheques, and then followed him into the 
hall. When we were alone, he looked at 
me rather queerly. 

“So you don’t believe in my theory, 
Perkins ?” he laughed. 






' “T don’t know what to be- 
lieve,” I replied, puzzled by 

. his manner. 

. “Ah! you are beginning to 
waiver, I see. Do you want to 
hedge ?” 

“No; it is a bet,” I answered. 

Mr. Booth laughed quietly and re- 
turned to the smoking-room, while I, 
feeling somewhat unreasonably irritated, 
put on my hat and started for my office. 
I was annoyed because Mr. Booth had 
seemed to suggest that I was endeavour- 
ing to foster suspicion against Major 
Nix, whereas nothing had been farther 
from my thoughts. But when I came to 
reflect upon what had passed, I realised 
that I had no cause of complaint against 
him, and that my resentment was really 
due to vexation with myself for having 
involuntarily assumed an attitude cal- 
culated to disturb our hostess’s peace of 
mind. As for Mr. Booth’s theory, a few 
moment's consideration convinced me that 
it was possibly correct ; and it could, as 
he had pointed out, easily be put to the 
test, for Herr Dolle was due back the 
same evening. 
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I called in at Mrs. Nix’s bank as I 
passed along Oxford Street, and paid in 
the money and cheques which she had 
entrusted to me. I had rendered her this 
small service on two or three previous 
occasions, and was known to the clerks 
there. It was in those days a small branch 
establishment, with a very modest staff- 
There was only one cashier, if Lremember 
rightly ; at all events, I was attended to 
by a young fellow whose face was familiar 
to me, though I did not know his name. 

“ Anything happened to the old lady 
who generally comes here ?” he enquired, 
carelessly, as I handed over my charge. 

“Mrs. Staines is all right. Mrs. Nix 
asked me to pay in the money, as I 
happened to be passing,” I replied. 

“ All well at Elvira House?” he asked, 
glancing through the cheques. 

“Fes.” 

“ And the Major?” 

“ Major Nix is quite well,” I answered, 
as I turned away. ’ 

“I suppose you heatd that he lost a 
good bit of money over the Leger,” he re- 
marked, lowering his voice. 

“] am not in thé Major’s confidence,” 

I replied, annoyed at the news on — poor 
wife’s account. 

“Oh! all right. Then you needn't 
say I told you,” rejoined the cashier, with 
a vindictive laugh. 

It seemed toi me, from his tone, that 
the young man bore some grudge against 
Major Nix, and was not unwilling to do 
him an injury by spreading the: news. I 
resolved, therefore, not to gratify him by 
repeating what he had told me, but, at the 
same time, the information caused me 
some uneasiness.. If Mr. Booth’s theory 
about the missing parcel should prove 
delusive, here was a piece of. intelligence 
which might, of itself, suffice to arouse 
suspicion against the Major. 

I was a good deal disturbed by this dis- 
covery, which had the effect of arousing 
uncomfortable misgivings in my mind. 
When I returned to Elvira House in the 


evening, I told Mr. Booth in confidence 
what i had learnt. To my surprise, how- 
ever, he seemed already aware of Major 
Nix’s misfortune, and, after listening to 
my story, he quietly produced a tele- 
gram. 

“From Herr. Dolle,” he remarked, as 
he placed it triumphantly in my hands. 

“Did you send him a message then?” 
I asked. 

“Yes. Fortunately, Mrs. Nix re- 
membered the name and address of his 
agents in Hatton Garden. From them 
I ascertained where a telegram to Birming- 
ham would find him. I thought it better 
to put an end to Mrs. Nix’s suspense at 
once,” he added. 

Herr Dolle’s reply, despatched from 
Birmingham, was in these words. “ Wire 
received. Parcel in my possession. Ex- 
plain to-night.” 

“Have you told Mrs. Nix?” I en- 
quired, eagerly. 

“Yes. She is delighted, of course. 
“ By the way,” he added, carelessly, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Nix doesn’t wish her husband to know 
anything about it. Between ourselves, 
she evidently doesn’t trust him, and quite 
right too. She prefers he shouldn’t know 
that her safe occasionally contains valu- 
ables.” 

“Well, it appears I owe you a sov- 
ereign,” I replied, producing my purse. 

“ Better wait and learn the truth from 
Herr Dolle’s own lips. His train arrives 
at eight o’clock,” said Mr. Booth, laugh- 
ingly. 

I demurred to this delay in discharging 
my obligation, but my friend was good- 
humouredly obstinate, and it, was not 
until later in the evening, after Herr 
Dofle’s return, that he consented to re- 
ceive it. When I adjourned to the smok- 
ing-room, after spending an hour or two 
in the drawing-room after dinner, I found 
Herr Dolle smoking stolidly in his usual 
corner by the fireplace, and at my en- 
trance he rose and drew me aside. 

“My friend,” he said, in his slow 
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guttural accents, 
“you have lost a 
your bet?” 

“So I under- 
stand,” I replied. 

““Mrs. Nix is a f 
very stupid lady. It “ 
comes of doing two ‘ 
things at once. If she 
had listened to what I said, 
she would have saved herself 
much anxiety. I said to her, 
*On second thoughts, my 
dear madam, I may be able 
to do business to-day with my 
little parcel,’ and she replied 
‘Yes!’ like that! How was 
I to know +that she did not 
hear ?” 

“Tt was her own fault, of 
course,” I remarked. 

“T am sorry, but I suould 
have been sorrier still if the parcel had 
been lost,” he remarked. 

“Were the. contents valuable?” I en- 
quired. 

‘Very valuable. I should have been 
a fool for my pains, Ja!” said Herr Dolle, 
nodding his head emphatically as he left 
me and returned to his chair. 

An animated discussion was going on 
in the room, and our little colloquy ex- 
cited no attention, except from Mr. Booth, 
who glanced at me with a self-satisfied 






























“* FROM HERR DOLLE,” HE REMARKED, AS HE PLACED IT 
TRIUMPHANTLY IN MY HANDS. 


smile, arid silently held out his hand for 
my sovereign, which I immediately pro- 
duced. The Major, who was in great 
form that evening, and was apparently 
quite cheerful and indifferent about his 
recent losses, caught sight of this little 
episode, and exclaimed : 

“Hullo! Perkins is paying up! 
isit? A bet?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Booth, quietly 
pocketing the coin. “ A bet which Herr 
Dolle has decided in my favour.” 


What 
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‘*‘Eh? What was it? Tell usabout it, 
Dolle,” cried the Major, who was quite 
in his element. 

Herr Dolle looked a little disconcerted 
at being appealed: to, for he turned red 
and glanced covertly at Mr. Booth. No 
doubt, he had, like myself, been warned 
not to reveal our secret to the Major, and 
felt at a loss how to reply. But Mr. 
Booth quickly relieved his embarrassment 
and my own, by saying, promptly : 

“ Perkins doubted when I said that a 
diamond merchant could always recognise 
his own wares.” 

“*Hang it all! One diamond is very 
like another. Given two stones of the 
same size and quality,and how the deuce 
could even an expert tell the difference ?” 
shouted the Major, in an argumentative 
tone. 

“You don’t often come across two 
stones which are exact cour‘erparts,” said 
Mr. Booth, glancing at the Dutchman. 

“What I say is this,” said Herr Dolle, 


slowly, “that I could always recognise 
stones which had been cut and polished 
by myself.” 

**Well, I shouldn’t have believed it 
possible !” cried the Major in his noisy 


way. “Now I'll tell you fellows what 
happened once to a man I knew at 
Agra.” 

I forget now the details of the story, but 
though it led to a long argument, it failed 
to convince Herr Dolle, who, indeed ,was 
evidently disinclined to discuss the point. 
I thought he looked worried and de- 
pressed, and shortly afterwards he got up, 
observing with a prodigious yawn that he 
was tired after his journey, and retired 
from the room. But Mr. Booth defended 
his own assertion with great pertinacity, 
and incidentally displayed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with traffic in precious stones, 
which he explained by saying that he had 
once visited Kimberley, where he had 
been initiated into most of the mysteries 
of the trade. 

Looking back, I think I always had a 
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sart of suspicion at the back of my head, 
that we had not heard the last of Herr 
Dolle’s parcel. But it is easy, frorn after 
knowledge of events, to claim credit for 
preternatural acuteness, and to speak quite 
honestly, I cannot recall to mind that any- 
thing happened for some days to make me 
suspect a private understanding between 
Herr Dolle and Mr. Booth. At all events, 
I must own to having been considerably 
startled by an incident which occurred 
about a week later. 

We were alone one evening in the 
smoking-room, Herr Dolle, Mr. Booth, 
the Major, and I, after the other guests had 
departed. It was pretty late, and Herr 
Dolle had just risen to knock the ashes 
out of his last pipe when the Major, who 
had been fidgetting about in his chair, and 
nervously twisting the ends of his mous- 
tache for some moments, suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“TI say, Dolle! you buy diamonds, 
don’t you ?” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Herr Dolle, turning 
round with a startled look. 

‘* A friend of mine owes me some money 
but, like me, he is hard up,” explained 
the Major, reddening at the evident sur- 
prise which his enquiry had caused. “ His 
mother died recently and left him some 
jewellery, including a diamond necklace. 
He has taken out the stones and wishes 
to dispose of them.” 

While speaking, Major Nix lugged out 
of his trouser-pocket a little leather bag, 
from which he extracted a quantity of 
cotton-wool. Carefully wrapped inside 
this were a dozen or more of good-sized 
diamonds of extraordinary whiteness and 
brilliancy. Herr Dolle stared at the stones 
in amazement, and turned red all over his 
face and neck. 

“May I look?” he grunted, after a 
pause. 

Major Nix yielded up his treasure with 
increasing confusion, and Herr Dolle, 
picking out the diamonds one by one 
from their woolly bed, ranged them in 











rows on his broad palm, and examined 
them beneath the gas-lamp. Though he 

said nothing, I could see plainly that he 

was considerably startled and taken aback, 

and I noticed that Mr. Booth was vigilant 

and alert. 

“TI suppose they are real stones ?” said 
Major Nix, apparently struck by the 
Dutchman’s manner. 

“Yes, they are real stones, but I shall 
not buy these. No!” said Herr Dolle, re- 
placing the diamonds in the bag with 
stolid deliberation. 

“Why not?” enquired the Major. 

““Because Herr Dolle prefers selling 
to buying, eh, Herr?” interposed Mr. 
Booth, briskly. ‘Besides, he is leaving 
England to-morrow.” 

“Yes. I am _ leaving England to- 
morrow,” said Herr Delle, rather sulkily, 
as he handed over the bag to Mr. Booth 
in obedience to a peremptory gesture 
from that gentleman. 

“My friend can’t wait—or rather, 7 
can’t,” said Major Nix, with an uneasy 
laugh. “I suppose you can recommend 
me to someone in your line of business ?” 

“JZ can,” said Mr. Booth, before the 
Dutchman could reply. “ My friend, Mr. 
Klenck, of 187, Hatton Garden, will treat 
you fairly on my introduction. I'll meet 
you there, if you like.” 

“Thanks,” exclaimed the Major, hur- 
riedly making a note of the name and 
address on his shirt-cuff. ‘“‘ Shall we say 
to-morrow ?” 

“Any time that will suit your friend,” 
said Mr. Booth, cheerfully. 

“Eh? Oh! He won't want to come. 
He trusts me,” returned the Major. 

“Mr. Klenck would not dea! with an 
agent in a case like this. Besides it 
would be better for your own sake that 
he should be present. By the bye, what 
is your friend’s name?” epquired Mr. 
Booth, carelessly. 

“‘T don’t think I ought to say,” replied 
Major Nix, pulling at his moustache, and 
looking embarrassed. “ He particularly 
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doesn’t want his name to appear. 
see it’s a family matter.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Booth, drily, as he 
quietly put the little bag in his . pocket. 
“T’m not going to let you make a fool of 
yourself, Major. Your friend must turn 
up or there will be no business done.” 

Mr. Booth’s words, and especially the 
significant action which accompanied 
them, threw the Major in a great state of 
excitement and perturbation, and he in- 
dignantly protested that his friend’s in- 
tegrity was beyond suspicion. But, unable 
to resist the logical retort, he at length 
sullenly gave way, and, though he still 
refused to mention the name of his 
principal, he consented to bring him to 
Mr. Klenck’s office at five o'clock in the 
afternoon of the following day. 

With this arrangement the discussion 
ended, and I remarked that Herr Dolle, 
whose demeanour had at one time been 
rather mysterious, seemed relieved at 
the turn of events, and he resumed his 
habitual stolidity. We all left the apart- 
ment together, but, on the landing outside 
my room where Mr. Booth and I found 
ourselves alone, I unburdened my mind 
by whispering, eagerly : 

“Those were Herr Dolle’s diamonds, 
of course !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Booth, quietly. 

“How did the Maior come by them?” 
I enquired. 

‘We shall know to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Booth, smiling at my excitement. “Would 
you like to meet us at Mr. Klenck’s, and 
see what happens ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Very well. No. 187, Hatton Garden, 
third floor back, at five o’clock,” he said, in 
a matter of fact tone, as he passed on to- 
wards his room. 

“One moment, Mr. Booth,” I ex- 
claimed, unable to restrain my curiosity. 
“You don’t believe the Major stole 

them ?” 

“IT can’t say anything till to-marrow,” 
he replied, gravely. 
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With which he nodded “ good-night ” to 
me, and abruptly entered his room ; and 
here I may remark that I learnt from 
subsequent experience that my friend 
always had a weakness for creating dra- 
matic effects. I frequently accused him 
of this peculiar form of vanity, and though 
he defended himself by enlarging upon 
the danger of premature confidences in 
matters involving important issues, I am 
still of opinion that Mr. Booth carried 
this irritating reticence to undue limits 
from motives of self-glorification. 

However, it was a harmless eccentricity 
at the worst, though on the present 
occasion it annoyed me exceedingly, for 
I was completely mystified by this extra- 
ordinary development. On the one hand, 
all the circumstances of the case pointed 
to Major Nix as the probable thief, even 
to the stolen diamonds being actually in 
his possession ; on the other, it was im- 
possible to believe he could be guilty when 
he had openly offered them for sale in his 
own house to the lawful owner! It was 
true that the story of the loss had been 
hushed up, and the Major might have 
been dense enough not to suspect that 
the stones belonged to Herr Dolle ; but 
even assuming this, his conduct had 
either been that of an innocent man or 
a lunatic. 

Next morning, Mr. Booth’s reserve was 
more impenetrable than ever ; and I did 
not see Herr Dolle, who had left the 
house before Icame down. I had, there- 
fore, no alternative but to control my im- 
patience as best I could till the evening, 
when, punctually at the hour named, I 
presented myself at No. 187, Hatton 
Garden. 

It was a dingy building in which there 
were several sets of chambers, and after 
lingering for a few minutes outside, wait- 
ing for Mr. Booth, it occurred to me that 
he might have entered, and I therefore 
ascended the stairs to Mr. Klenck’s 
office. On reaching the third floor I 
opened a door which bore his name, my 


the landing outside. 
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action being signalled by the sharp ring 
of a bell which answered to the turning of 
the handle. I found myself in a little 
square vestibule, partitioned off with 
glazed panelling, in which was a sliding 
window marked “ Enquiries.” 

“Yes?” questioned a voice from the 
other side. 

“Ts Mr. Booth here?” I enquired. 

The response was a “click” at my 
elbow which revealed the opening of an 
inner door, through which I passed into 
a good-sized room. Here, seated at a 
table busily engaged in writing, was my 
friend Booth, who saluted me with a cool 
nod and a silent intimation to close the 
door through which I had entered. 

“Where is Mr. Klenck ?” I enquired, 
perceiving that we were alone. 

“‘ He has been good enough to let me 
have the use of his office for half an hour. 
Mr. Klenck is Herr Dolle’s agent,” he 
added, without looking up from his 
writing. 

This was a revelation to me, but seeing 
that Mr. Booth was occupied with his 
pen, I forebore to ask questions and 
seated myself on a vacant chair opposite 
to him. I gazed around me with curiosity, 
and observed that the only furniture con- 
sisted of a couple of small tables covered 
with blue cloth and surrounded on three 
sides by a low wooden barrier, evidently 
designed to prevent small articles from 
being brushed off; a few chairs, and an 
enormous safe. I noticed also two sets 
of scales of fragile and delicate mechanism 
with miniature weights, screened by a 
glass covering; some copper or metal 
scoops of various small sizes ; some pairs 
of tweezers, and a jeweller’s magnifying 
glass. 

“Here they are,” said Mr. Booth, 
suddenly, at the sound of footsteps on 
“Come in,” he 
added, as the bell rung. 

“Ts Mr. Klenck in?” enquired the 
Major’s voice. 

With a sly look at me, Mr. Booth jerked 
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the handle of a small lever attached to the 
desk at which he was sitting, and Major 
Nix entered through the inner door, 
followed by a taller and younger man. 
Directly they appeared, Mr. Booth rose 
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face in a comforter and keeping on his 
hat, which was pulled down over his 
brow, I perceived that it was the young 
cashier from Mrs. Nix’s bank. 

“You have a cold, sir?” remarked 





‘*THIS IS THE CONFESSION OF CHARLES MORTLAND MORTON.” 


quickly, and, passing behind them, pushed 
to the inner door, which fastened with a 
catch. 

“Well, gentlemen?” 
briskly, as he returned to the table. 


he exclaimed, 


“Hullo! What are you doing here ?” 
exclaimed the Major, recognising me with 
a start. 

Noticing a similar movement of sur- 
prise on the part of his companion, I 
looked at the latter attentively, and, though 
he had evidently taken pains to disguise 
himself by muffling the lower part of his 


Mr. Booth, sarcastically, regarding the 
young man. “You wouldn’t otherwise 
keep your hat on in a gentleman’s office.” 

The person addressed muttered some 
unintelligible reply, while the Major, who 
seemed suddenly to become vaguely con- 
scious of something being amiss, enquired 
anxiously, 

“Where is Mr. Klenck ?” 

‘** He has authorised me to transact this 
little business,” said Mr. Booth. 

“Well, this is my friend, and you’ve 
got the diamonds,” said the Major, sulkily. 
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“No, Herr Dolle has got the diamonds, 
because they were his property, and at 
the present moment they are in Amster- 
dam,” said Mr. Booth, quietly. 

“This is a trap!” cried the young 
man furiously, making a sudden move- 
ment towards the door, while the Major 
dropped into a chair open-mouthed. 

“ The door is locked,” said Mr. Booth 
indicating the lever by his side, “and no 
one can leave without my permission.” 

“D——n you! What’s your name!” 
exclaimed the young man, excitedly. 

“What does it all mean?” gasped 
Major Nix. 

Mr. Booth seemed grimly amused at 
the consternation of his visitors, and for 
answer he commenced to read aloud from 
the document he held in his hand. 

“ This is the confession of Charles Mort- 
land Morton, a clerk in the Oxford Street 
Branch of the Middlesex Bank.” 

“Tt’s a lie! I—I only came here to 
oblige him,” cried the young man, point- 
ing to the Major with a trembling hand. 

“You mean that he stole the dia- 
monds?” said Mr. Booth, looking up 
innocently. 

“How do I know how he came by 
them?” exclaimed the young man, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. 

“This is just as I expected!” said Mr. 
Booth, glancing atme. “ Keep quiet and 
listen,” he added, sharply, to the Major, who 
had risen furiously from his chair. 

“ On the 13th inst.,” he went on, read- 
ing from the document before him. “J/7s. 
Nix’s housekeeper came to the bank bring- 
ing some gold, notes, and cheques in a paper 
bag which she handed to me over the 
counter.” 

“ How do you know it was I?” inter- 
rupted the clerk, defiantly. 

“Because the counterfoil of the ‘ pay- 
ing-in’ book bears your initials,” replied 
Mr. Booth, quietly. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the clerk, manifestly 
taken aback. 

“ Inside the bag which she handed to me 
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t found, in addition to the items mentioned 
in the ‘paying-ix book, a small paper 
parcel which had evidently slipped in by 
mistake,” resumed Mr. Booth, reading from 
his MS. 

“I deny it!” cried the clerk, with an 
oath. 

“T questioned the old woman quietly,” 
said Mr. Booth, disregarding the inter- 
ruption and addressing me, “and found 
out how it happened. She has no sus- 
picion to this moment, but I elicited 
from her that, at Mrs. Nix’s request, she 
fetched from the safe a small pile of gold 
and notes which she put into the bag. 
Among them, being near-sighted, she no 
doubt accidentally took up Herr Dolle’s 
little parcel, unobserved by her mistress.” 

“T never knew Dolle had lost anything,” 
interposed the Major, hotly. 

“No; I persuaded him—for various 
reasons—to keep it quiet,” replied Mr. 
Booth, smiling at me. 

““ When I found the parcel contained 
diamonds,” he proceeded, reverting to the 
written statement, “/ kept the discovery 
to myself, and, hearing nothing further of 
the matter, I determined to appropriate 
them. I owed money, to Major Nix, 
among others, for gambling debts, and 1 
was hard pressed.” 

“ He was pressing me,” interposed the 
young man, half involuntarily. 

“ My difficulty was how to get rid of 
them without exciting suspicion,” read Mr. 
Booth, calmly. “ And at length I decided 
to employ Major Nix, thinking that if any- 
thing went wrong I could deny all know- 
ledge of them, and that the circumstances of 
the case would bring suspicion on him.” 

“Which was the reason why you were 
careful to tell me he was in money 
difficulties,” I interrupted, indignantly, 
addressing the young man who winced 
at my words. 

“TI therefore told him a cock-and-bull 
story which he, like a fool, believed, and— 
bigger fool still—he undertook the business, 
in the hope of getting paid what I owed 
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him. That is the whole,” added Mr. 
Booth, in conclusion. 

“You expect me to sign that paper, I 
suppose,” sneered the young man, though 
he was evidently cowed and overawed. 

“No, I expect to have to hand you over 
to the police. I give you the chance, 
that’s all,” said Mr. Booth, laying down 
the document on the desk and rising from 
his chair. 

“What if I sign it?” enquired the 
other, with sudden eagerness. 

“Herr Dolle has left himself in my 
hands,” replied Mr. Booth, meaningly. 
“ He will return to prosecute, if necessary ; 
otherwise, you will be free to go. The 
only difficulty I feel is about your em- 
ployers. They ought to be told.” 

“ They’ve found out more than enough 
already, and I’m sacked. What does it 
matter what I sign! Here, give me the 
pen,” he added, with a transparently 
assumed air of desperation, and, taking a 
hasty stride to the table, he dashed off 
his signature and handed the document 
to Mr. Booth. 

“The door is open,” said the latter, 
quietly, as he jerked the lever. 

“What use are you going to make of 
the paper?” enquired the young man, 
evidently seized with a sudden appke- 
hension. - 

“None, upon my honour,” safd Mr. 
Booth. folding it up and putting it in his 
pocket ; “unless, indeed, I hear of your 
making any more libellous statements 
about Major Nix.” 

“T couldn’t make the Major out a 
greater blackleg than he is,” said the 
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young man, with a bitter laugh ; and with 
this parting shot he. hurried from the 
room, and slammed the door after him. 

“Hi! Stop!” cried Major Nix, start- 
ing up with a great show of virtuous 
indignation. 

“Nonsense, Major,” said Mr. Booth 
severely. “ Letthe poor lad go. You've 
helped to bring him to this, you know.” 

“1!” protested the Major, though he 
looked sheepish beneath Mr. Booth’s 
steady regard. 

“ Oh, he is a bad lot—I know all about 
him. I don’t mean to say that you’ve 
led him astray. But you’ve betted with 
him ; you, a man of nearly twice his age ! 
And let me tell you, my friend, that you 
were in a very tight place though you 
little suspected it,” he added, impressively. 
“But for my interference you would 
probably have found yourself in the dock 
over this business, with every chance of 
hearing a verdict of ‘guilty’ returned 
against you by an intelligent jury.” 

“T’m awfully obliged, I’m sure,” mur- 
mured Major Nix, in a subdued tone. 

“What I did was for your wife’s sake, 

and not for yours,” replied Mr. Booth, a 
little contemptuously. “I’m not sanguine 
enough to hope that this affair will be a 
warning to you, but it ought. Perkins,” he 
said, turning to me to hide a smile which 
was evoked by the Major's ludicrous 
affectation of injured innocence, “‘ would 
you mind putting out that gas? I pro- 
mised Mr. Klenck that I would lock the 
office up, and hand the key to the house- 
keeper. We must get back or we shall 
be late for dinner,” 
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THE HISTORY OF “THE SIGN OF THE CROSS.” 


A PLAY BY WILSON BARRETT. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEO. HANA AND W. 


EARLY two years have passed 
4 since I first became acquainted 
with this drama. In the summer of 1894, 
Mr. Wilson Barrett returned from a tour 
in the States ; and, one sunny afternoon, 
sitting under 
the trees in 
his garden at 
Hampstead, 
he confided 
to me some 
of his plans 
for the future. 
They em- 
braced the 
production of 
three _ plays, 
the germs 
of which were 
then working 
at the back 
of his brain. 
And, fired by 
my interest, 
and, perhaps, 
perturbed by 
an unflatter- 
ing descrip- 
tion of what 
I took to be 
the prevailing 
taste in Lon- 
don, Mr. Bar- 
rett sketched 
in outline the 
story of one 
of these plays, 
and thus I 
heard for the 
first time of Zhe Sign of the Cross. 

At this period, the one topic of “ thea- 
trical” conversation was still Zhe Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray. From Kensington to 
Clapham, from Mile-End to Mayfair, that 
hapless lady still provided a theme for 
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Nor had this Hampstead nook 
Patho- 


every lip. 
proved exempt from her sway. 


logical Pathetics in general, and the new- 
est Magdalen in particular, had, indeed, 
almost monopolised 


the conversation. 
And not even 
Mr. Pinero 
himself, 
founder and 
preacher of 
the gospel of 
=Traiee,” 
could have 
urged that 
either of us 
had come 
tardily off in 
the compli- 
ments lavish- 
ed upon his 
mournful and 
ineffable Im- 
penitent. My 
host indeed 
had indulged 
in boundless 
admiration. 
“As a piece 
of construc- 
tive acting,” 
I remember 
him saying, 
‘sit stands 
alone in mod- 
ern drama.” 
But presently 
he came to a 
full-stop, and, 
after a pause, 
put a question: “But where shall we 
end?” 

I was at a loss to answer. 

“Don’t you see? It’s a stride down the 
hill!” he continued. “If Tanquerays 
are to be the fashion in drama—before 
? 
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we know where we are, we shall be in the 
swamp at the bottom. The subject here 
is an ugly social wound. Pinero, philo- 


sopher as well as playwright, probes to heal. 
Success makes imitation quite inevitable. 
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And Pinero’s imitators will—to go one 
better—first seek out yet uglier wounds, 
and then, lacking his philosophy if not his 
stage-craft, proceed to probe simply for 
probing’s sake.” There followed a brief 
prophecy of what the stage in two years’ 
time might come to (a woeful prophecy 
fulfilled, let me admit, to the letter, by 
the grievous fate, during this present 
winter seaon, of several ‘‘ Down Grade” 
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dramas), and a lament that serious drama 
as a whole was made more difficult by this 
triumphant capture of a capricious popu- 
lar taste. 
Out of his lamentations sprang the 
confession that there lay 
in Mr. Barrett’s mind a 
resolve to simplify the 
situation by a fervent 
dramatic appeal to what- 
ever was Christ-like in 
woman or man—that the 
title of his drama, had by 
a brain-wave presented it- 
self as “the sign of the 
cross,” that the advice of 
his friend John Ruskin had 
confirmed him in his choice 
of a “‘classic” period, and 
that the story had, without 
perceptible effort, already 
begun to take shape in his 
thoughts. I then learned 
what was, thus far, in his 
mind. 


THE STORY. 

“ My heroine is emble- 
matic of Christianity: my 
hero stands for the worn- 
out Paganisin of decadent 
Rome. She is strong with 
the faith of a woman: he, 
strong in the self-reliance of 
aman. As I see her, she 
is beautiful with a_half- 
divine loveliness, and an 
exquisite soul looks out 
through a beautiful face. 

She has given up the werld for the 
sake of her new-found faith, in which 
and for which she lives, and is re- 
solved, if need be, to die. Nero is 
on the throne, and has decreed the 
extermination of the Christians. The 
execution of this decree is entrusted to 
iy Pagan patrician, and thus he is 
brought into contact with the Christian 
girl. In her, he at once recognises an 
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almost sacred beauty, a beauty of holi- 
ness ; and, voluptuary that he is, he sets 
himself to win her. Twice he stands be- 
tween her and death, and she is conse- 
quently moved to regard him with a 
tender interest. But his persuasive 
pleadings and soft arts are of no avail. 
Steadfast in her faith she resists all temp- 
tation, and he 
is driven in 
spite of him- 
self to seek a 
reason for her 
sovereign 
power and his 
own crushing 
defeat. He 
finds it in the 
uplifting and 
ennobling in- 
fluence of her 
creed. And, 
his soul 
quickened by 
the breath of 
her spirit, and 
kindled into 
something of 
a likeness to 
itself, he flings 
honours, 
wealth, all to 
the winds, 
and hand in 
hand with her 
meets the 
martyrs’ 
loom.” 

Mr. Barrett 
mentioned no 
characters 
save these 
two, nor pictured anything beyond the 
vivid contrast through them of sensu- 
suality with purity, self-indulgence with 
self-sacrifice, the fierce glory of dominion 
with the gentle rapture of faith. Of the 
storm and stress of romantic drama 
there was no hint. So, remembering the 
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scenic marvels and thrilling effects in 
Clito and Claudian, I asked if the burn- 
ing of Rome was to furnish a climax. 
No, was the reply, the drama would 
deal simply with these two souls; with 
the gradual conversion of a Pagan and 
the consecrating sacrifice of everything for 
faith in Christ ; and for climax, I was 
amazed to 
hear, these 
two would 
soberly  dis- 
cuss the im- 
mortality of 
the soul and 
afterwards go 
quietly to 
their deaths. 

I was asked 

what I 

thought of 

the idea. My 
answer then 

was that I 

should give 

now — “ Be- 
yond words, 
daring—look- 
ing to the 
scoffing spirit 
of the age: 
and as a piece 
of passionate 
} and high- 

minded im- 

agination, 

powerful, and 
beautiful, and 
pathetic.” But 
who, I went 
ask, 
who is to 

write the play ? 

“ Whom would you suggest ?” 

I named a gifted critic-dramatist, whose 
pen I knew would be in sympathy with so 
poetical a theme. 

* “ Ah, you've been anticipated! I have 
already offered him the subject.” 
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“ He accepts ?” 

“No, declines; because he believes 
there are both fame and fortune in it, and 
in true friendship will not let me resign 
a fraction of either.” 

I named another, a poet-dramatist of 
growing reputation. To him, also, it was 
offered; only to be rejected because of 
his profound disbelief in any popular 
acceptance for the theme; and, as he 
sadly owned a month ago, to be for ever 
regretted as the great chance of his life 
flung away. 

With a discussion of the merits of 
these—like the players in Hamlet—“ the 
only men,” our talk ended; and, with a 
promise on Mr. Barrett’s part that I 
should hear all that happened, and mute 
incredulity on my side as to any 
effectual development, we said good-bye. 
Two months later, Zhe Manxman was 
produced as his autumn novelty; in 
another two, he had left England for the 
States, and I was left to infer the banish- 


ment of Zhe Sign of the Cross to the place 
of dreams that can never be realised. 


ITS PRODUCTION. 

For six months not a whisper reached 
me, and I had given up listening for it : 
but as usual, the unexpected was to happen. 
In April last I was travelling in Palestine, 
and letters were forwarded on to me in 
Jerusalem. One evening, on my return 
to the Holy City, after an exciting day in 
distant, dirty, malodorous, and fiercely 
fanatical Hebron, a budget was put into 
my hands. The mail was in from Jaffa, 
and among my letters was one from St. 
Louis, U.S.A., addressed in Wilson 
Barrett’s cramped, over-driven, impetuous 
hand. It contained just a line of exultant 
hope. Zhe Sign of the Cross, written by 
himself, had been produced on the 26th 
March ; its success had proved immediate 
and astounding ; the theatre was being 
daily and nightly besieged by crowds too 
vast to gain admission ; and at the moment 
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of writing Mr. Barrett had every reason 
to expect that the high hopes confided to 
me nearly a year before would be fully 
realised. 

From time to time the voice of the 
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New World 


my ears by the 
waters of the Nile, in Sicily, Italy, and 
France :—newspaper cuttings arrived from 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and many another city of renown 
—among Americans. Invariably they told 
a tale of success—prefaced by paralysing 


rang in 


headlines, and variously described as 
“phenomenal,” “unprecedented,” “ inex- 


“ BERENIS.” 
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plicable”—-but undoubtedly success. And 
late in June I heard the story from the 
author’s own lips. It recalled Julius 
Cesar’s laconic despatch. And allowing 
too much for Mr. Barrett’s sanguine 
nature, and again 
too much for his 
very natural pride 
in a production 
which had every- 
where evoked pzans 
of praise and start- 
ling popular enthusi- 
asm, I was quite un- 
prepared for the ex- 
perience of August 
26th when, at the 
Grand Theatre, 
Leeds, Zhe Sign of 
the Cross was played 
for the first time in 
England. 
IN THE PROVINCES. 
What I then be- 
held was an audi- 
ence, notoriously 
addicted to the 
frothiest and most 
frivolous forms of en- 
tertainment, hushed 
to silence, spell- 
bound, and thrilled 
by dramatic pictures 
of the gradual purifi- 
cation by love and 
faith of a licentious 
Pagan, and _ the 
ecstatic exaltation of 
the early Christian 
martyrs. The whole 
was apparent, was unable 
to resist a certain indefinable but 
undeniable spiritual charm evolved 
from an atmosphere of unassailable 
purity, simplicity, and faith perva- 
ding the crucial scenes of the drama. 
The exquisite language of Holy Writ, 
frequently pressed into the dramatist’s 
service, was listened to with a reverence 
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house, it 
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that bordered upon awe. And as 
for the note of solemn reality struck 
during the final scene, of the gentle 
maiden martyr’s last moments upon 
earth, it affected that vast throng as 
never in my life had I seen a theatre 
audience impressed. Certainly, a deep 
and abiding impression might justly have 
been hoped 
for. In the 
amazing 
simplicity of 
the scene: 
in the pic- 
tures of the 
inspired 
martyrs go- 
ing gladly 
to their 
doom, of 
the shrink- 
ing, terri- 
fied boy 
strength- 
ened by the 
grace of 
God to win 
his immor- 
tal crown ; 
and of the 
final trial 
and tempta- 
tion of the 
Christian 
girl: lastly, 
in the tri- 
umphant 
calm of the 
last mo- 
ments of the 
woman and 
the man, 
strong in faith and 


everything 
was so beautifully felt, so simply con- 
ceived, so classically treated, that any 


love, 


impression was possible. But for the 
classic and sublime there has not hitherto 
been a popular demand, and the author’s 
daring at this point I feared had over- 
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shot the mark. It was not he, but I, 
however, who had done that. Aad when 
the curtain fell, and after a moment’s 
silence a great roar of cheering went up, 
I was convinced that Wilsen Barrett had 
that evening rendered the stage « signal 
service, and given it a memorable play. 
Frankly, Zhe Sign of the Cross was not 
the drama I 
had ex- 
pected to 
see. It was 
fuller of in- 
cident, less 
rich in char- 
acter, freer 
from the 
clash of 
conflicting 
creeds, than 
I had al- 
lowed my- 
self to hope. 
Onthe other 
hand, its 
bigness and 
simplicity 
and imagin- 
ative power 
appeared 
worthy of 
the | 
subject, and 
there was 
keen _plea- 
sure to be 
derived 
from a work 
dealing with 
a really vital 
theme, and 
by whole 
worlds removed from the drama of the 
dunghill of dead things. There was in 
addition the cheering thought that Zhe 
Sign, in the strong hand of its uncon- 
querable author, had in one evening dealt 
the death-blow to that narrowest and 
most canting of conventions, that religion 
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cannot be seriously handled upon the 
stage. It was an act of splendid daring 
to endeavour to revivify, by the arts of 
the theatre, the most dramatic and en- 
thralling moment in the history of the 
world, the hour of the 
birth-throes of Christianity. 
It was an act of splendid 
daring to put a fortune to 
the touch, to win or lose 
it all, and to back the 
simplest and purest ideals 
of the civilised race. And 
obviously, if the country 
was to echo the lusty voice 
of Leeds, and London set 
the seal of seals upon Zhe 
Sign, not only had an 
immense province been 
added to the dramatist’s 
realm, but with it had been 
brought within his sphere 
of influence millions of 
aliens hitherto antagonis- 
tic to the stage and all its 
works. 

The issue really 
never a moment in doubt. 
The promise. of Leeds 
was more than fulfilled in 


was 


every town and city 
visited.~ Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, — Bir- 


mingham, Bristol, Notting- 
ham, Newcastle, Cardiff, 
all hailed Zhe Sign with 
one voice. Mr. Barrett’s 
tour became a veritable 
march of triumph. And so completely 
were audiences held in the grip of this 
strange play, that almost incredible evi- 
dences of its power were of nightly occur- 
rence. At Rochdale I was myself a 
witness of sureiy an unparalleled tribute 
to the power of the stage. I saw the 


rough cotton-factory workers ship off their 
clattering wooden shoes, and between the 
acts steal softly about the pit and gallery 
in stockinged feet, as though, with Ze 
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Sign of the Cross in the theatre, they trod 
upon sacred ground. 


IN LONDON 


After all this, London ceased to in- 
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spire Mr. Barrett with any fear or dread. 
As he smilingly put it, “a holy calm” 
settled down upon him, and perhaps the 
least fearful man within the walls of the 
Lyric on Saturday, January 4th, 1896, 
was he—like another Cerberus, “three 
gentlemen at once,” author, manager, and 
actor—upon whom the fate of the venture 
must depend. The return of a favourite 
actor, after four years of wandering through 
the States and English provinces, ensured 
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Mr. Barrett a wonderful reception at the 
hands of an audience which included 
some score of the leaders of the Church. 
But the play kindled an even fiercer glow 
of passionate approval. With the fall of 
the curtain upon the beautiful picture in 
the second act, of the Christians worship- 
ping in the moonlit grove by the Tiber, 
it was apparent that the play had cast its 
customary spell over all ; and, long before 
the end was reached, Mr. Barrett must 
have felt sure ofatriumph. Indeed, such 
was the white heat of enthusiasm de- 
veloped in all parts of the theatre that 
more than one eminent authority was 
moved to announce next day in the 
columns of the press that nearly half-a- 
century’s playgoing enabled the writers “to 
recall no such strangely-moving drama,” 
nor could it furnish “the parallel of such 
a frenzied demonstration of delight.” 


HOW THE CRITICS SPOKE. 


The full-voiced echo of the press took 
up this roar of popular approval, and re- 
peated it a milhon times. Mr. William 
Archer has accused the critics of being 
“ever ready to assume that a man who 
has succeeded in one form of art cannot 
possibly succeed in another”; and no 
doubt Mr. Wilson Barrett, the distin- 
guished actor, largely prejudiced the 
chances of Mr. Wilson Barrett, the yet 
to be distinguished dramatist. But pre- 
judices went down like ninepins before 
that artillery of the gods, and among the 
“watch-dogs ” of the drama but very few 
were found withholding a deep-mouthed 
bay of welcome. The dictionary was 
dredged for adjectives, mostly compli- 
mentary in an unhoped-for degree. And 
at once it became obvious that in London, 
as elsewhere, over everyone blessed with 
a glimmer of imagination, Zhe Sign of the 
Cross exercised, at one point or another, 
a curious fascination. 

As usual, differences of opinion, both 
interesting and instructive, resulted from 
the discussion of detail. For instance, 


Mr. Joseph Knight, a scholar of discern- 
ment, could discover in the whole play 
not one single dramatic idea! whereas 
Mr. Clement Scott, first of critics and pre- 
eminently the chief authority upon what 
constitutes ‘‘the dramatic” on the stage, 
insisted with glowing eloquence upon the 
uncommon quantity and quality of *‘ live” 
dramatic ideas pulsing and throbbing in “a 
play that Sardou might have put his name 
to, and Sarah Bernhardt would have loved 
to adorn.” Again, from one section arose 
a great and exceeding bitter cry at Mr. 
Barrett’s failure to secure, as collaborator, 
an AEschylus, a Milton, a Victor Hugo, or 
a Shakespeare, “to supply that suggestion 
of literary genius demanded by the 
grandeur and dignity of his theme ”— 
while long before its echoes had died 
away, a little band of accomplished literary 
craftsmen and fastidious scholars were 
mocking that piteous wail, on the ground 
that every idea essentially dramatic was 
inevitably literary also, and literary genius 
was therefore not to be denied to the 
imagination to which Zhe Sign of the 
Cross was due. 


MR. ARCHER RUNS AMUCK. 


Of whole-hearted attacks, by able men ; 
attacks stopping short at nothing in the 
way of adroit mud-throwing and _ fiery 
abuse, there were but two—the rancorous 
onslaughts of Messrs. William Archer and 
G. W. Foote The latter delivered his in 
the familiar and offensive accents of blas- 
phemous “Freethought,” from the hired 
rostrum of St. James's Hall. The former 
hurled his contempt and contumely from 
a brief but comprehensive column in Zhe 
World. Mr. Foote’s invective will not 
bear reproduction in the pages of Zhe 
Idler —but Mr. Archer’s attitude as the 
outraged critic is worthy of note. 

With woeful want of ceremony, Mr. 
Archer began his comments thus :—“‘ No, 
my dear Mr. Wilson Barrett, I am not 
going to play up to you by criticising, dis- 
cussing, or even ridiculing Zhe Sign of the 
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Cross.” Waving in this manner spelled 
w-i-n-d-e-r, “winder,” he adopted the 
method of Mr. Squeers, and went and 
vigorously cleaned it. The “cleaning” 
he duly accomplished, with consummate 
command of disparaging phrase and in- 
sulting implication, in some two-score 
lines of snéers and mockery ; and, inas- 
much as this article is not a criticism 
but a record, there the simple tale should 
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with much justice, this other keeper of 
the critical conscience. Thence he pro- 
ceeds, in righteous wrath, to enquire: “Is 
not the Critic who refuses calm and 
courteous consideration to any seriously 
intended work of art, however mistaken, 
guilty of infringing the just liberty of 
artistic experiment ?” and anon, lest any 
pitiful shuffler should try to slip off on 
the plea that what he doesn’t like is not 
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end. Fortunately, however, for all whom 
the vagaries of the Drama’s self-appointed 
guardians interest, this can’t-touch-it-with- 
a-barge-pole attitude of the Cato among 
Critics has been for all time condemned 
by one whom even he must acknowedge 
co-existent, co-equal in the critical realm ; 
and as “a human document,” this other 
Cato’s dictum is not without its value. 
“To a very great degree, we feel what 
we lay ourselves out to feel!” observes, 


” 


“art,” thunders his flat refusal “to ex- 
clude from the province of art any work 
which speaks from heart and brain to 
heart and brain, in however agonising 
accents.” 

It only remains to disclose the identity 
of the second Daniel come to judgment— 
it is Mr. Archer ! 


MR. WILSON BARRETT SPEAKS. 
“Praise, praise, praise,” is to Mr 
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Barrett, as to Mr. Pinero, more welcome, 
of course, than snarls and ridicule: but 
he is a strong man, 


** A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Ifath ta’en with equal thanks,” 


and the envenomed shafts loosed at him 
merely ring upon his armour. Over Zhe 
Sign and its few but furious enemies, he 
smiles contentedly. “‘ Have I not good 
rause to feel content?” heasks. “Baffled 
agnostics cannot hurt: and for the little 
handful who pant and yearn to oppress our 
English drama with the perfume of pat- 
chouli and stifle it in the reek of the 
Divorce Court—can they hamper a move- 
ment which calls forth this!” And Mr. 
Barrett lays his hand upon a huge pile of 
letters covering his writing-table. “ As 
Clement Scott has said: ‘ Zhe Sign has 
passed into the arena of public con 
troversy,’ and if this continual shower of 
messages from men and women. utterly 
unknown to me means anything, it means 
that neither the play nor the movement it 
initiates is to share the martyr’s fate. 
Glance through these notes: they come, 
a score and more a day, from everywhere : 
all breathing one strain : see, read for your- 
self.” Mr. Barrett did not exaggerate. 
From everywhere, indeed! For once, 
Clapham rubbed shoulders with Cadogan 


Square, and Palace Gardens and Belgravia 
took their place below South Kensington 
and Bloomsbury. ‘The aristocracy of 
birth and the aristocracy of intellect lay 
jumbled hopelessly with the democracy in 
one friendly, admiring, and often touch- 
ingly sympathetic heap. 

“Speaking of dramatic art,” said Mr. 
Pinero, not long ago, “I believe that its 
most substantial claim upon consideration 
rests in its power of legitimately interesting 
a great number of people.” How, then, 
may one estimate the consideration 
claimed through Zhe Sign of the Cross 
—for, scoffed at and buffeted by the 
few, this play unquestionably charms 
and deeply moves a multitude in number 
as the sands of the sea-shore. The pulpit, 
the press, and the peoples of two great 
continents has it conquered. Thousands 
of unbelievers has it converted to faith in 
the power of the theatre for good. And 
it has made possible upon the stage the one 
supreme subject of absorbing interest to 
the civilised world—the subject of that 
religion which sprang from, “ what,” in 
Mr. William Archer’s words, “ was, ‘at 
the least and lowest, a great and strange 
world-tragedy.” In doing this, Mr. Bar- 
rett’s play has done the stage inestimable 
service, and has surely set an imperishable 
seal upon a remarkable career. 
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Y the stage door of 
the theatre a few 
supers, with coat- 
collars turned up to 
meet the rims of 
their hats, had 
gathered in de- 

pressed groups to smoke until their ser- 
vices should again be required as nobles 
in the King’s Palace. Now and again 
at the stage oftice-—which was one of the 
two bright. patches in the slushy street ; 
the other was the public-house over the 
way—the swing-door would slam, as it 
allowed someone to pass on his way 
between these two points. Inside the 
stage office several vivacious ladies were 
waiting, like myself, to see the stage door- 
keeper, who had disappeared temporarily, 
leaving a call-boy in charge. He came 
back almost before I had had time to make 
out the murky notice warning authors 
that the management would not be held 
responsible for the return of rejected 
manuscript ; and with him came a seedy- 
looking man who wiped his mouth on the 
back of his coat-cuff as he entered. The 
seedy man took off his venerable tall hat 
with a sweep to the ladies. 

“Ts it-a dream ?” he asked, in dazzled 
admiration ; “’ pon me word they look to 
me like roses in bloom.” 

“T should think,” remarked one of the 
roses in bloom, unkindly, “that you’ve 
been standin’ out inthe sun. What have 
you and him been taking, Mr. Wilkins ?” 

The seedy man appeared delighted with 
this sally, but the doorkeeper was less 
responsive. 

“Ere, not so much of it,” he said, 
austerely ; “you just sign your names in the 
book and get on in front. The manager’s 
spoke of you ’anging about in here before.” 
The group finding Mr. Wilkins in this 








unsympathetic mood, signed their names, 
and disappeared from the little gaslit 
office, followed by their seedy admirer. I 
followed, too, after stating my business, to 
await the manager in the stalls. 

In the theatre the fog still clung to the 
tiers and the recesses of the pit ; and the 
paltry gas-jets on the stage, where the 
rehearsal of the pantomine Beauty and 
the Beast; or, The Princess with the 
Stony Heart was going on, were just 
sufficient to show the sheeted boxes and 
a few of the front rows of stalls. In the 
latter a number of procession ladies were 
seated, one or two of them shivering in 
their stage costumes, the majority in their 
ordinary dress. On the stage the manager 
had reached the last stage of exasperation 
with the stage carpenters. Suddenly he 
turned to address himself to the stalls. The 
procession ladies scattered out of their 
seats to the stage; and left myself and the 
seedy-looking man the only occupants. 

He moved from his place to sit by me. 
He was a thin man, who looked thinner 
because of his tightly-buttoned frock-coat. 
He had neither beard nor moustache, 
though only the indulgent could have 
called him clean-shaven. But the gloom 
was kinder to him than the lightof the stage 
office had been, and he looked less shabby. 

“Can you follow what they represent ?” 
he asked, as a beginning to conversation. 

“Well, up to now, the manager has 
had most of the dialogue.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “ they all take a bit 
of drilling. They've just got to the 
‘ Palace of King Gooseberry and the Royal 
Christening.’ But she don’t come on until 
the next scene.” 

“Who doesn’t ?” 

“The Princess,” he said. “ Beauty.” 

We looked at the scene. The comic 
King and Queen began it by the badinage 
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*“*1 SHOULD THINK,” REMARKED ONE OF THE ROSES IN BLOOM, UNKINDLY, ““THAT YOU'VE BEEN ce 
STANDIN’ OUT IN THE SUN,” fol 
’ ' : ‘ tet 
usually associated with royal couples “ That’s humour,” observed my neigh- he 
under these circumstances. bour. “I wonder that chap can cheek it pis 
QUEEN. to play the part! But some people,” he les 

Now, Goosey, dun’t stick there just like a added, sardonically, “ have the nerve of 
gander, a highwayman’s horse.” oni 

Upon my word, you'd raise of en a ** Now, then,” the manager’s angry voice 
saint the dander. came from the stage, ‘“‘ where are those “] 

KING. blessed fairies ? ” 

All right, my popsy-wopsy. (Aside) You The blessed fairies came forward stiffly ab 
wretch, you ! and delivered their wooden blessings one ane 
A box upon the ear Pd like to fetch you. by one until the last one. She is the val 











fairy who, by some oversight, has not 
been invited to the christening ; and she 
revenges herself by declaring (with much 
the same intonation as the others) that :— 


“4 stone within her bosom shall the 
Princess keep, 

Until another’s sorrows melt her ’eart 
to weep.” 


“They don’t know much, any of ’em,” 
said the critic at myelbow. “If it wasn’t 
for the Princess they might as well take 
the show off.” 

“‘She’s Nelly Pinkerton, isn’t she ?” I 
asked. “Is she pretty good ?” 

“Good isn’t the word,” he replied. 
** You wait till you see her.” 

We had the opportunity shortly, for 
Scene I. was hurried through, and we 
skipped eighteen years. A little lady in 
furs, with a dash of scarlet in the small 
bonnet on her graceful dark head, came 
forward with her hands to her skirts. 

“She begins with song and dance,” 
said the seedy man. “ You just watch her 
sweet pretty feet.” 

Nelly Pinkerton danced well. There 
was a little applause from the crowd on 
the stage when she had finished. 

“She’s a litttle /ady !” exclaimed my 
acquaintance, with enthusiasm. “ I’m her 
husband,” he added. 

I stared at him, but the man continued 
to look straight at the stage and the Prin-- 
cess. It was a short scene; and it was 
followed by a long interval of processions 
tending to reduce the manager to ex- 
hausted speechlessness. My acquaint- 
ance, who had not said anything for a 
long time, at last made a suggestion. 

“ They’ve got a sort of bar in here,” he 
said. 

“Have they?” I replied, thankfully. 
“Do you care to come ?” 

He accepted the invitation with an 
absence of enthusiasm which I under- 
stood better when I discovered that the 
refreshments to be obtained at the little 
canteen were strictly limited i: <haracter. 
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My companion eyed gloomily a placard, 
stuck on the mildewed plate-glass, which 
declared that Kops’ ale and a split lemon 
was the ideal drink. He said he would 
have a bovril. 

We sipped our drinks looking at the 
stage. Nearly everybody in the theatre 
was on it, and the lady in charge of the 
bar, finding us indifferent customers, fell 
back again upon her folded novelette ; 
and after a time got up with a yawn and 
left us alone with the coffee-urns and the 
piles of sticky buns. Some of thé pro- 
cession ladies had again drifted into the 
stalls, and the stage was occupied by the 
King. 

“Upon me oath,” said the husband of 
the Princess, glancing sourly at the comic 
man, “that chap ’ud throw a blight over 
a skittle-alley.” 

“ Have you a part?” I asked. 

“Me? No,I haven’t got a part,” he 
returned, shortly. 

Again we sipped the bovril in a silence 
which he was the first to break. He 
might have been anxious to dispel any 
conclusions I should have drawn regard- 
ing his last reply. 

“This isn’t exactly what you might call 
my line,” he began, “though I dare say 
I shall take it up before I’ve done. 
Shakespearian and character parts are 
my specialité, though I began my career 
at the halls. I dare say my name will be 
familiar to you. At the halls I was 
Walter Whybro.” 

I nodded; it sounded like a name 
one ought to know. 

“ My great hit,” he added, “was Zhe 
Shabby Gentee/. You remember the song : 


‘Too proud to beg, too honesi to steal, 
I know what it ts to be wanting a meal, 
My tatters and rags I try to conceal ; 
For I’m one—yes, I’m one of the Shabby 

Genteel!’” 


“* Was that yours ?” I asked, admiringly. 

“Well, I took it up; it was me who 
really made the success with it.” 
U 
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He took another sip of bovril; it 
cheered him. 

* After that,” he continued, “I went 
in for.the legitimate. You won’t have 
heard of ‘Tower Rayson’s Shakespearian 
Comedy Company ?’” 

I shook my 
head. 

“Well, per- 
haps not,” he 
said, reassur- 
ingly. “It 
made its great 
hit in the 
Colonies. 
They were 
roaring days 
in the Pacific 
then. You 
couldn’t meet 
a kid along 
the streets of 
Sydney that 
hadn’t a shil- 
ling in his 
pocket to pay 
for a tram 
ride. Well, 
I was with 
Tower Ray- 
son.” 

He stopped 
to listen to 
what was 
going on, on 
the stage. 
There was a 
tap! tap! 
from the or- 
chestra, and 
the Princess came forward to sing her 
second song. Whybro applauded em- 
phatically with. his umbrella at the 
close. 

“She’s a little lady !” he cried. 

“You didn’t know Tower Rayson ?” 
he resumed. “Well, it’s your loss. 
Generous ?—he didn’t know what it was 
to own a thing of his own. It was his 
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generosity did for him. Did you ever 
hear of Larry Foley?” 
I was bound to know someone. 
at a hazard that I did. 
“He was the champion wrestler of 
Australia,” Whybro went on, “and while 
we were play- 
ing in Sydney 
a chap came 
over from 
America to 
. wrestle him 
for the cham- 


pionship of 
the world; 
and. Larry 
won. Sydney 
went wild 
about Larry 
after that. 
That was the 
beginning of 
the smash.” 
Thestory-tel- 
ler turned his 
empty glass 
upside down. 

“I’m __ tel- 
ling you. 
His friends 
thought he 
ought to have 
a benefit at 
the theayter, 
and so Tower 
offered to 
give him a 
good show. 
Tower’s idea 
was to give 
him a part where he could show himself. 
It was a hard job to find anything to suit 
Larry, who wasn’t much in the way of 
acting. But at last Tower hit upon 4s 
You Like It. Larry was to have the part 
of Charles the Wrestler, who, as you may 
remember, don’t have to say much.” 

He broke off to look at the stage. The 
Princess was not there. ‘‘ Goon,” I said. 


I said 
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“Well, on the night, you never saw a 
theatre packed like that was. The 
Governor of New South Wales had a box. 
Did you ever hear of the Governor of 
New South Wales? A fine old chap he 
was. I remember him speaking——” 

“ Well, what about the play?” 

“Well, the play went on a// right—at 
first. All Larry’s pals were there in the 
pit and in the gallery, and you couldn’t 
hear. Rosalind and Celia for the shouts 
for Larry. At last he came on; and the 
theatre got on its feet to yell. Then the 
wrestling between him and Orlando 
began. As you know, of course, in the 
wrestling Orlando gets Charles beat. But 
those perishers in the gallery didn’t know 
anything about Shakespeare, and when 
they saw Orlando coming out on top they 
didn’t like it. ‘’Ere,’ they shouted, 
‘Larry, what are you givin’ us?’ ‘Larry,’ 
says they, ‘you ain’t going to let that 
blighter throw you.’ ‘Kill ‘im, Larry!’ 
they says. And at last, what with the 
row, and what with the excitement and 
one thing ’h another, Larry forgot himself. 
So he just ups with Orlando, and throws 
him into the stalls.” 

The narrator didn’t smile. 
serious incident to him. 

“Well, that seemed to settle us in 
Sydney,” he continued, “that night did. 
We couldn’t finish the piece because the 
gallery boys wanted Larry on in each 
scene, and they kicked up the devil’s 
delight when we rang down the curtain. 
And after that night the papers got in the 
way of guying us, ‘Tower Rayson’s 
cheap funerals’ they used to head their 
dramatic notices. ‘Mr. Tower Rayson 
last night had a hack at Hamlet,’ they 
said, when we changed the bill. Where- 
ever we went Tower couldn’t put up 
shingle. So at last we broke up.” 

The drowsy-looking barmaid came back. 
The Shakespearian actor swallowed an- 
other bovril at a gulp and led the way 
back to the stalls. The pantomime, 
which by a triumph of construction had 
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been made to include three or four fairy 
tales, was still going on in fragments. 
The Princess and her lover were running 
through the penultimate scene. The 
lover, who was another and taller girl, 
had just spoken her declaration of love 
to the manager’s profound dissatisfaction. 

“ Not so much like a blanky image,” he 
said. “ Kneel down and take her hand— 
like this. Now then, again.” 


“ Nay, do not fear me, I would be your 
Jriend, 

Although my ugliness I'll never mend ; 

I love you, sweet. Your beauty shot a dart 

Right through this Beasts poor, tender, 
faithful heart,” 


said the tall girl. 
“That’s better,” said the manager. 
‘* Now then, Miss Pinkerton.” 


“ Oh, what ts this, such pangs I never felt 
Within my bosom, ’tis my heart that tries 
to melt,” 


the Beauty said ; and the Beast rejoined ; 


“ Oh, what is that bedews your cheek—a 
tear ? 

Your heart of stone will vanish if you love 
me, dear.” 


* And finish off with a kiss,” concluded 
the manager. 

The seedy-looking man—he looked 
seedy again—-had not commented on the 
acting as we leant over the railing at the 
side of the stalls. He blew his nose and 
went on with his narrative as if he had 
not interrupted it. 

**So then, after a try in the States with 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, I came back home 
and tried to get on at the halls again. 
But I was off—right off. Couldn’t get a 
song. ‘They used to shove me on to the 
last turn, where you have to sing with the 
band packing up their instruments, and 
the commissionaires beginning to put the 
holland over the seats. Why, I tell you, 
one night they rung down the curtain on 
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me while I was in the middle of the 
second verse. 

“So,” he concluded, looking at the 
stage, which all the principals had left, 
and where the manager was yet again 
trying to impart some order to the move- 
ments of the procession ladies, “so I’m 
waiting to get on again to the legitimate 
line.” 

“Well,” I said, encouragingly, “ Mrs. 
Whybro’s getting on very well at any 
rate.” 

He stared at me rather oddly. 
Whybro ?” he said. 

“ The Princess,” I explained. 

“Oh, yes; she’s all right,” he said ; 
“ she’s a little lady.” 

I should have liked to talk more to him, 
but a minute or so later, when I turned to 
speak to him, I found that he had gone. I 
thought I caught a glimpse of his tall-hat 
disappearing down one of the gloomy 
passages, but I was not sure. 

At this point a call-boy came to me 
with the message that the manager would 
see me ; and about half an hour later my 
business was done, and I turned to leave 
the theatre, not expecting again to see my 
friend. 

As I reached the stage office, however, 
I caught sight of the unmistakable 
frock-coat and top-hat ; but just as I was 
about to step forward I found that I had 
stumbled upon a financial transaction be- 


“ Mrs. 


‘interval I entered the office again. 
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tween him and the doorkeeper. I heard 
only two sentences. “ Well, I’ll make it 
ashilling,” said the doorkeeper, obstinately, 
‘and that's all ; for you'll only drink more 
than’ll do you any good.” 

“Do I,” enquired the Shakespearian 
comedian, pathetically, “do I look like 
a man that could get drunk on a bob?” 

The door slammed, and after a decent 
The 
office-keeper, who had caught sight of me 
when I was first about to enter, nodded in 
the direction of the door. “He’s what 
you might call a hodd lot, ain’t he?” he 
observed. 

‘“‘ Nelly Pinkerton’s husband ? ” 

Mr. Wilkins whistled, and did not reply 
for nearly a minute. “ Did he tell you 
that ?” he said at last. “I begin to think 
he was wrong about that bob. ’Arf of it 
would have been enough for ‘im. Did 
you give him anything to drink ?” 

“He had a bovril.” 

“Tt must ha’ been that,” said Mr. 
Wilkins. “ Not used to it, you know. I’ve 
never known ’im tell that yarn before, 
only once. And then I ’ad to see ’im 
*ome.” 

“ Well, isn’t it true, then?” 

“Tt’s no use your ’arstin me,” Mr 
Wilkins returned, grimly. ‘ You'd better 
apply to Miss Pinkerton. She’s a good 
little lady : and she leaves ’im a bob or 
two now and then.” 
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year, as you know, the world 

of art and letters—-by which 

I mean, of course, some seven 
to eight hundred persons resident in the 
West End of London—settles itself down 
to argue the question of the value or dis- 
service of dramatic criticism. This season 
Mr. William Archer is providing the enter- 
tainment. The Sign of the Cross upset 
him. I knew it would. To begin with, 
everybody else in the theatre liked the 
piece. ‘That alone would be sufficient to 
make Mr. Archer abuse it. Years ago, 
somebody (I forget whom) called Mr. 
Archer a scholar anda gentleman. Now, 
there would have been nothing extraor- 
dinary about this compliment had it been 
applied to any other than a dramatic critic. 
As it was, it turned poor Mr. Archer’s head ; 
he has never been the same man since. 
Previous to that, he was a bright and 
clever journalist, and promised well, in 
spite of one or two failures, the result of 
inexperience, as a writer of East End 
melodrama. But the necessity of living 
up to that fatal phrase has ruined him as 
a dramatic critic. My own impression of 
Mr. William Archer, and I have had fre- 
quent opportunity of studying him, is that 
at heart he is a genial, pleasant, boyish 
gentleman—a sort of cultured King Cole. 
Behind that ccld and forbidding mask of 
superiority, I love to imagine the real Mr. 
Archer sobbing over the pathos of Zwo 
Little Wooden Shoes, or rising from the 
Sorrows of Satan a nobler and a better 
man. Often on first nights, furtively 
watching him, I catch a glimpse of wist- 
fulness upon his face that is pathetic. 
“Oh, if only I were not a scholar and a 
gentleman, how I should be enjoying this 
comedy,” it seems to say ; or there passes 
over his expressive features the shadow 
of a noble inward struggle, and I know 
that Mr. William Archer’s better self has 


triumphed. “I am zof bored,” Mr. Archer 
has argued to himself, “and I do under- 
stand it, and I do like it. Am I nota 
scholar and a gentleman ?” 

Of course, a scholar and a gentleman 
must, I suppose, be “agin the govern- 
ment ”—which, in these matters, is the 
public. I remember a very interesting 
talk I once had with Mr. Frank Harris, 
then editor of the Fortnightly. I can 
without immodesty refer to the conversa- 
tion between us as brilliant, because Mr. 
Frank Harris did it all. We discussed 
the subject of popularity, and Mr. Harris 
laid it down as an axiom that any work 
of art that had obtained popular favour 
must of necessity be rubbish, and that all 
a critic had to do was toask himself, ‘‘ Do 
the public like this work, or do they not? 
If they do, it is my duty to condemn it as 
an insult to art. If they do not, that 
proves it to be a masterpiece.” 

What was chiefly interesting about Mr. 
Jones’ last play was the sexual question it 
gave rise to. Mr. Jones’ hero is a man of 
unblemished reputation; a puritan in 
thought ; an ascetic by temperament. 
He has gone to spend a few days alone 
on an island some two miles long by one 
mile wide. A woman about whom there 
is no suggestion of viciousness, and who 
is certainly not presented to us as an 
animal type, calls upon him. She is un- 
able to get a boat to take her away 
again, and the consequence is that they 
are left by themselves for one night on 
this island of aforesaid dimensions. Mr. 
Jones takes it for granted that sin results. 
Mr. Jones has precedent for his view. 
Mr. Meredith has a scene of the same 
nature in his Richard Fevere/, When- 
ever Mr. Thomas Hardy’s men and women 
get five minutes to themselves, trouble 
ensues. The novel and the drama are 
built upon such assumption. I do not 
take an unnecessarily exalted view of 


* Copyright, 1896, by Ferome K. Ferome, in the United States of America. 
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human nature, but I object to its being 
classed as low as this. 

I know very little about women. It is, 
perhaps, unbusinesslike of me to confess 
so much, because I know that one of the 
easiest ways of obtaining literary repute is 
to come forward as an analyser of the 
female soul. The plan is always success- 
ful so long as the student—as every writer 
now calls himself—presents his subject as 
impossibly brilliant, clever, noble, good, and 
pure. The women will rush forward in a 
body te praise him for his marvellous in- 
sight into feminine character. You women 
are wonderfully clannish, and you know 
the value to yourselves, as a class, of these 
revelations of your hidden virtues. The 
men will praise because they wish to be 
considered authorities on the subject. 
Occasionally a George Eliot or a Marie 
Bashkirtseff comes forward to lift an inch 
or two of the curtain you have agreed to 
draw (and rightly so) over the temple of 
your mysteries. But until some woman 
with more self-knowledge and more daring 
than can well be hoped for, thinks fit 
to tell men what a woman is, I for one 
shall be content to confess ignorance on 
the subject. ; 

As regards men, the assumption is a libel. 
We are not always thinking evil ; sin is not 
always lurking behind our lips. Love and 
passion in a man are two essentially dif- 
ferent emotions. They may have sprung 
originally from the same primary seed, 
but in the nurseries of civilisation, they 
have come to be developed as separate 
plants. It annoys me to hear us talked 
about as if we were mere animals. A 
man’s affection has no connection with a 
man’s desire. Desire may come, but it is 
an afterthought, a result of circumstances. 
When a man loves, the ape goes out of 
him ; he has no thought of-it. It muy 
lurk near, waiting for its opportunity. It 
is the intellectual, the emotional side of a 
man that love calls into activity. I am 
not talking of saints or of prudes; I am 
speaking of ordinary healthy men when I 
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say I doubt if any man has a thought of 
animalism in his mind when he falls in 
love. Michael and his angel could have 
slept the sleep of the pure on that island, 
had it only been a hundred yards across. 

Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata, argues from 
absolutely inverted premises, Passion is 
impersonal. It has no object but itself. 
It is a mere bodily appetite, on all fours 
with hunger. We are attracted towards 
our dinner; to-day this dish appeals to 
our palate, to-morrow that. A boy loves 
Norfolk dumplings ; thirty years later he 
prefers curries. But we do not talk about 
a boy being in love with any particular 
Norfolk dumpling more than another, 
though possibly, in selecting, he may be 
drawn towards the biggest and solidest. 
Nor do we rhapsodise around the love of 
a yokel for a mutton pasty. To confuse 
love and appetite has been the long mis- 
take of fiction. 

Another subject we have been discuss- 
ing much of late has been poetry. If Mr. 
Frank Harris were logical, he should have 
been delighted with Lord Salisbury’s 
choice of Mr. Alfred Austin as Laureate. 
I suppose of all possible candidates, Mr. 
Alfred Austin was the least popular, and 
the least known to the public. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Frank Harris’s own argu- 
ment, should stamp him as the greatest of 
ali. Some writers have satirically put for- 
ward the suggestion that the selection 
should have been left to ballot. Every 
uneducated voter in the country, they 
argue, is supposed to be sensible enough 
to decide subtle and complicated questions 
of Social Government. Therefore, why 
not let them decide the question of poeti- 
cal pre-eminence. The argument is a 
fatal one for its promoters. Undoubtedly 
the popular voice would have been given 
for the very man that critical judgment 
has also supported. The theory of De- 
mocracy may be folly. Why should a 
multiplication of fools, it is said, produce 
wisdom. In actual practice it is found to 
work well, and the explanation appears to 
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be this: The dumb masses will never 
think, they only ask to be led. The 
opinion of a million voters is in reality 
the opinion of one man who has gained 
their ear. The human race is constituted 
to be attracted by virtue—I use the word 
in its wider sense. A man who can con- 
trol the multitude is a great man; at the 
least, he is greater than those around him. 

To the opinions of the thoughtful, on 
the other hand, the old Latin proverb 
will ever apply—as many men, so many 
opinions. A council chamber of thinkers 
would never agree upon any question. 
An English Academy would have fought 
over this question of the Laureateship 
for years, and would have ended their 
difficulties by selecting a man they were 
unanimous in regarding as unfit for the 
post. 

But the Laureate discussion has given 
rise to the wider question of “What is 
Poetry ?” I am told by the critical faculty 
that Tennyson was a fifth-rate poet; Byron, 
Longfellow, and Tupper are on a plane. 
Longfellow once wrote verses that con- 
tained a moral. That by itself has put 
him outside the poetical pale. I have 
honestly tried to understand the argument, 
and I gather that the first essential of 
poetry is that it shall contain no thought 
and no meaning. It is to consist of mere 
clever phrasing. It is to be an exhibition 
of contortion in which the poet comes 
forward as the showman and the English 
Language as the interesting exhibit. 
Technique is the only thing to be con- 
sidered. 

This deification of technique, or style, 
as it is falsely called, is the folly of the 
age. I was talking toa well-known painter 
a short while ago. He was explaining to 
me that choice of subject was immaterial. 
The only question to be asked was, “How 
is the thing done?” 

I thought to corner him. “Then you 
would maintain that a ginger-beer bottle 
with a tallow candle stuck into it can be as 
great a picture as the Sistine Madonna.” 
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“Certainly it can be,” he replied. “ The 
question is merely one of comparison of 
the colouring, drawing, and composition, 
of the ginger-beer bottle and candle, with 
the colouring, drawing, and composition 
of the Sistine Madonna.” 

This view of Art is being vehemently 
attested. “Pictures must be devoid of 
subject, poetry of ideas, music of emotion. 
Art is a mere exhibition of technique.” 
I am told that Shakespeare lives, not by 
his grasp of human nature, but by the 
clever phrasing introduced into his son- 
nets. Of course, the nonsense will die 
out, and the next generation will laugh at 
it, but the talk is irritating while it lasts. 
“Don’t tell a story!” is the cry,—as if all 
art did not tell a story. What is Millet’s 
“ Angelus” but the story of dumb humanity 
stretching clasped hands to God? Is it 
the clever colouring of the woman’s coarse- 
grained skin, or the pathetic pressure of 
the hands that appeals to us? No 
story! All the story of life lies in it. Do 
Turner’s landscapes speak to us through 
their foregrounds or their middle dis- 
tances? The young man reads in them 
his dreams and hopes: the old learn 
peace from them. No art can live that 
does not tell itsstoryto few or many. What 
these talkers have at heart, I suppose, is 
revolt against the conventional story, 
against artificial sentiment—the sentiment 
that is “faked” to catch the eye of the 
unthinking. I remember a conversation 
I once had with Davidson Knowles, the 
painter. I was admiring some neglected 
work lying about his studio, notably a pic- 
ture of the Thames at Chelsea, rolling dark 
and mysterious, under the broken beams 
of a storm-torn moon. “Yes,” he said, 
cynically, “I like that myself ; but it isn’t 
the sort that sells. This is the thing that 
pays. I expect I shall sell it to one of 
the illustrated journals as an art sup- 
plement.” 

I turned and looked at a large black 
and white unfinished on his easel. 

“‘That’s complete enough,” said Mr. 
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Knowles, “I don’t think I can get much 
more into it. There’s everything that the 
British public loves, you see—cottage, bit 
of sea, ships, mountains, small child, piece 
of bread and jam, intelligent dog, fond 
father in the distance, flowers, church 
spire. You can’t think of anything else, 
can you?” 

I thought, and looked, and then I sug- 
gested a cat. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “you're 
right, I’ve forgotten the cat.” So we put 
a cat, playing with a bit of worsted, close 
to the door. I often come across that 
picture, framed and glazed, over many a 
cottage mantel, and inmanyan inn parlour. 
Lure the public away from false senti- 
ment, by all means, but one can enly do 
it by giving them. real sentiment. That 
is not a thing to be sneered at—it makes 
up three-fourths of every healthy man or 
woman’s life. All our ideals, all our 
hopes, our loves, our hates, what are they 
but the veriest sentiment! The universe 
springs from the sentiment of one proto- 
plasmic cell towards another. 

Speaking of style in painting, Solomon 
J. Solomon told me an amusing anecdote 
the other day. A young friend of his, 
bitten by the present rage, had thrown up 
his London studio, and joined the new 
school in Paris. On his return two years 
later, Solomon asked him what he had 
achieved. The young man was jubilant. 

‘**T have learnt style.” 

“ Ah!” said Solomon, anxious for in- 
formation, “and what do you mean by 
style ?” 

The young man seemed reticent on 
the point. But at last, taking up a 
brush, 

“‘ Well, I used to paint trees like that, 
you know,” he explained, drawing his 
brush down, from the branches towards 
the roots. ‘ Now,” said the young man, 
proudly, “I do it this way,” and, with the 
air of a master, he drew his brush up- 
wards from the roots towards the 
branches. 
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Said Solomon, “I am glad you have 
not wasted your time.” 

Another painter anecdote I would like 
to tell you, and then I will not bore you 
with this subject any longer. A young 
fellow, a friend of Bernard Partridge the 
black-and-white man, was hard up— 
artists, I am told, occasionally are. Part- 
ridge had lately sold a picture to Shool- 
bred’s, or it may have been to Maple’s—to 
one of those big furnishing houses, and 
he suggested that his friend should apply 
to them. As a result, Shoolbred’s 
traveller arrived at the studio, and in- 
spected. The painter loved spring and 
summer effects. Burnham Beeches in May 
was one of the canvases he showed. A 
June meadow, in which the cows stood 
knee-deep in the long grass was another. 
A woodland path in primrose time was a 
third. 

“Yes,” said the commercial gentleman, 
looking at them critically through his eye- 
glass. “ Very pretty, very pretty, indeed ; 


but to tell you the truth we are not doing 


much in greens just at present. Now if 
you’ve got some warm autumn tints, they 
are selling very well just now.” 

The young painter had not any autumn 
subjects, so the business fell through. 
Possibly this incident is a little exagger- 
ated, but I dare say it contains a good 
foundation of truth. I once went furnish- 
ing with a friend. After the tables and 
chairs had been settled, the shopman 
suggested a visit to the Art Department. 
He had some excellent copies of various 
masters. For the drawing-room he 
suggested Turners ; he said they gave an 
idea of space, which was of great help to 
small London houses. For the dining- 
room he recommended a mixture of still- 
life and draped figures. He hada picture 
representing an excellent cut of cold 
ham, together with fruit and bottles of 
wine, which he thought would look appro- 
priate over the sideboard. This he pro- 
posed balancing at the other end of the 
room by the Three Graces, dressed— 
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certainly, as much dressed as would be 
the ladies at the table. He kept this 
picture with different backgrounds to 
suit the carpet, and as my friend was 
laying down a reddish-tinted Turkey, we 
chose a Temple background, in which the 
sunset was seen through purple curtains. 
We tried it against the carpet, it was an 
admirable match. For the billiard-room, 
we purchased sporting subjects and Ettys. 

The training of Georgiana Dorothea 
continues to progress, but with difficulty. 
The fault I find with the child is that she 
pays too great heed to what is said to her 
by her elders—that she copies too closely 
the thought and speech of those wiser and 
better than herself. The other morning 
I overheard her nurse talking to her. The 
woman is a most worthy creature, and she 
was imparting to the child some really 
sound advice. She was in the middle of 


an unexceptionable exhortation concern- 
ing the virtue of silence, when Dorothea 
interrupted her with : 


“Oh, do be quiet, Nurse. I never get 
a moment’s peace from your chatter.” 

Such a remark discourages a woman 
who is trying to do her duty. 

Last Tuesday evening, she was unhappy. 
Myself, I think that rhubarb. should 
never be eaten before April, and then never 
with lemonade. Her mother read her a 
homily upon the subject of pain. It was 
impressed upon her that we must put up 
with the troubles that God sends us. 
Dorothea would descend to details as 
children will. 

“ Must we put up with the cod-liver-oil 
that God sends us ?” 

“Yes, decidedly.” 

“And with the aunts that God sends us?” 

“Certainly ; and. be thankful that 
you’ve got them, some little girls haven’t 
any aunts. And-don’t talk so much.” 

On Friday I found Hetty in tears. 
“What's the matter ?” I asked. 

“ Oh, nothing,” was the answer ; “ only 
Baby. She’s such a strange child. I can’t 
make her out at all.” 
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“What has she been up to, now ?” 

‘Oh, she will argue, you know.” 

“I know, she has that failing. I don’t 
know where she gets it from, but she’s 
got it. Well?” 

‘Well, she made me cross; and, to 
punish her, I told her she shouldn’t take 
her doll’s. perambulator out with her.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, she didn’t say anything then, 
but, as soon as I was outside the door, I 
heard her talking to herself—you know 
her way?” 

“Yes?” 

“She said——” 

“Yes, she said?” 

“ She said, ‘I must be patient. I must 
put up with the mother God has sent 
me.’ ” 

She lunches downstairs on Sundays. 
We have her with us once a week to give 
her the opportunity of studying manners 
and behaviour. Miller had dropped in, 
and we were discussing the Jameson 
affair. I was interested, and, pushing 
my plate aside, leant forward with my 
elbows on the table. Dorothea has a 
habit of talking to herself in a high-pitched 
whisper capable of being heard above an 
Adelphi love scene. I heard her say : 

“I must sit up, and I mustn’t sprawl 
with my elbows on the table, cos its only 
common vulgar people behave that way.” 

I looked across at her ; she was sitting 
most correctly, and appeared to be con- 
templating something a thousand miles 
away. We had all of us been loung- 
ing! We sat up stiffly, and conversation 
flagged. 

Of course we made a joke of it as soon 
as the child was gone. But it didn’t seem 
to be our joke. 

Before I write again I shall have re- 
ceived your answer to mine of last 
month. It will seem to me a glimpse of 
yourself. I always hear your voice in 
your letters. 

Yours, 
JEROME K. JEROME, 
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THE RED ROOM. 


BY H. G. 


4 CAN assure you,” said I, 
“that it will take a very 
tangible ghost to frighten 
me.” And I stood up 
before the fire with my 
glass in my hand. 

“ Tt is your own choosing,” said the man 
with the withered arm, and glanced at me 
askance. 

“ Eight and twenty years,” said I, “Ihave 
lived, and never a ghost have I seen as yet.” 

The old woman sat staring hard into 
the fire, her pale eyes wide open. ‘“ Aye,” 
she broke in, “and eight and twenty years 
you have lived, and never seen the likes 
of this house, I reckon. There’s a many 
things io see, when one’s still but eight 
and twenty.” She swayed her head slowly 
from side to side. “A many things to see 
and sorrow for.” 

I half suspected these old people were 
trying to enhance the spectral terrors of 
their house by this droning insistence. I 
put down my empty glass on the table, and, 
looking about the room, caught a glimpse 
of myself, abbreviated and broadened to 
an impossible sturdiness, in the queer old 
mirror beside the china cupboard. “Well,” 
I said, “if I see anything to-night, I shall 
be so much the wiser. For I come to the 
business with an open mind.” 

“Tt’s your own choosing,” said the man 
with the withered arm once more. 

I heard the faint sound of a stick and a 
shambling step on the flags in the passage 
outside. The door creaked on its hinges 
as a second old man entered, more bent, 
more wrinkled, more aged even than the 
first. He supported himself by the help 
of a crutch, his eyes were covered by a 
shade, and his lower lip, half averted, hung 
pale and pink from his decaying yellow 
teeth. He made straight for an arm-chair 
on the opposite side of the table, sat down 
clumsily, and began to cough. The man 
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with the withered hand gave this new- 
comer a short glance of positive dislike ; 
the old woman took no notice of his arrival, 
but remained with her eyes fixed steadily 
on the fire. 

“T said—it’s your own choosing,” said 
the man with the withered hand, when 
the coughing had ceased for awhile. 

“It’s my own choosing,” I answered. 

The man with the shade became aware 
of my presence for the first time, and threw 
his head back for a moment, and sideways, 
toseeme. I caught a momentary glimpse 
of his eyes, small and bright and inflamed. 
Then he began to cough and splutter again. 

“Why don’t you drink ?” said the man 
with the withered arm, pushing the beer 
towards him. The man with the shade 
poured out a glassful with a shaking hand, 
that splashed half as much again on 
the deal table. A monstrous shadow of 
him crouched upon the wall, and mocked 
his action as he poured and drank. I 
must confess I had scarcely expected these 
grotesque custodians. There is, to my 
mind, something inhuman in senility, 
something crouching and atavistic ; the 
human qualities seem to drop from old 
people insensibly day by day. The three 
of them made me feel uncomfortable with 
their gaunt silences, their bent carriage, 
their evident unfriendliness to me and to 
one other. And that night, perhaps, I 
was in the mood for uncomfortable im- 
pressions. I resolved to get away from 
their vague foreshadowings of the evil 
things upstairs. 

“Tf, said I, ‘‘ you will show me to this 
haunted room of yours, I will make myself 
comfortable there.” 

The old man with the cough jerked his 
head back so suddenly that it startled me, 
and shot another glance of his red eyes 
at me from out of the darkness under the 
shade, but no one answered me. I waited 
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a minute, glancing from one to the other. 
The old woman stared like a dead body, 
glaring into the fire with lack-lustre eyes. 

“Tf,” I said, a little louder, “if you will 
show me to this haunted room of yours, 
I will relieve you from the task of enter- 
taining me.” 

“ There’s a candle on the slab outside 
the door,” said the man with the withered 
hand, looking at my feet as he addressed 
me. “But if you go to the Red Room 
to-night——” 

(“ This night of all nights!” said the 
old woman, softly.) 

“You go alone.” 

“Very well,” I answered, shortly ; “ and 
which way do I go?” 

“You go along the passage for a bit,” 
said he, nodding his head on his shoul- 
der at the door, “until you come to a 
spiral staircase ; and on the second land- 
ing is a door covered with green baize. 
Go through that, and down the long cor- 
ridor to the end, and the Red Room is 
on your left up the steps.” 

“Have I got that right?” I said, and 
repeated his directions. 

He corrected me in one particular. 

“ And you are really going?” said the 
man with the shade, looking at me again for 
the third time with that queer, unnatural 
tilting of the face. 

(“This night of all nights !” whispered 
the old woman.) 

“Tt is what I-came for,” I said, and 
moved towards the door. As I did so, 
the old man with the shade rose and 
staggered round the table, so as to be 
closer to the others and to the fire. At 
the door I turned and looked at them, 
and saw they were all close together, dark 
against the firelight, staring at me over 
their shoulders, with an intent expression 
on their ancient faces. 

“Good-night,” I said, setting the door 
open. 

“It’s your own choosing,” said the man 
with the withered arm. 

I left the door wide open until the candle 
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was well alight, and then I shut them in, 
and walked down the chilly,echoing passage. 

I must confess that the oddness of 
these three old pensioners in whose charge 
her ladyship had left the castle, and the 
deep-toned, old-fashioned furniture of the 
housekeeper’s room, in which they fore- 
gathered, had affected me curiously in 
spite of my effort to keep myself at a 
matter-of-fact phase. They seemed to 
belong to another age, an older age, an 
age when things spiritual were indeed to 
be feared, when common-sense was un- 
common, an age when omens and witches 
were credible, and ghosts beyond deny- 
ing. Their very existence, thought I, is 
spectral ; the cut of their clothing, fashions 
born in dead brains ; the ornaments and 
conveniences in the room about them even 
are ghostly—the thoughts of vanished 
men, which still haunt rather than parti- 
cipate in the world of today. And the 
passage I was in, long and shadowy, with 
a film of moisture glistening on the wall, 
was as gaunt and cold as a thing that is 
dead and rigid. But with an effort I sent 
such thoughts to the right-about. The 
long, draughty subterranean passage was 
chilly and dusty, and my candle flared 
and made the shadows cower and quiver. 
The echoes rang up and down the spiral 
staircase, and a shadow came sweeping up 
after me, and another fled before me into 
the darkness overhead. I came to the wide 
landing and stopped there for a moment 
listening to a rustling that I fancied I 
heard creeping behind me, and _ then, 
satisfied of the absolute silence, pushed 
open the unwilling baize-covered door 
and stood in the silent corridor. 

The effect was scarcely what I ex- 
pected, for the moonlight, coming in by 
the great window on the grand staircase, 
picked out everything in vivid black 
shadow or reticulated silvery illumina- 
tion. Everything seemed in its proper 
position; the house might have been 
deserted on the yesterday instead of 
twelve months ago. There were candles 
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in the sockets of the sconces, and what- 
ever dust had gathered on the carpets or 
upon the polished flooring was distributed 
so evenly as to be invisible in my candle- 
light. A waiting stillness was over every- 
thing. I was about to advance, and stopped 
abruptly. A bronze group stood upon the 
landing hidden from me by a corner of 
the wall; but its shadow fell with mar- 
vellous distinctness upon the white panel- 
ling, and gave me the impression of some- 
one crouching to waylay me. The thing 
jumped upon my attention suddenly. I 
stood rigid for half a moment, perhaps. 
Then, with my hand in the pocket that 
held the revolver, I advanced, only to dis- 
cover a Ganymede and Eagle, glistening 
inthe moonlight. That incident for a time 
restored my nerve, and a dim porcelain 
Chinaman on a buhl table, whose head 
rocked as I passed, scarcely startled me. 
The door of the Red Room and the 
steps up to it were in a shadowy corner. 
I moved my candle from side to side in 


order to see clearly the nature of the 
recess in which I stood, before opening 


the door. Here it was, thought I, that 
my predecessor was found, and the 
memory of that story gave me a sudden 
twinge of apprehension. I glanced over 
my shoulder at the black Ganymede in 
the moonlight, and opened the door of 
the Red Room rather hastily, with my 
face half turned to the pallid silence of 
the corridor. 

I entered, closed the door behind me 
at once, turned the key I found in the 
lock within, and stood with the candle 
held aloft surveying the scene of my vigil, 
the great Red Room of Lorraine Castle, 
in which the young duke had died ; or 
rather in which he had begun his dying, 
for he had opened the door and fallen 
headlong down the steps I had just 
ascended. That had been the end of Ais 
vigil, of his gallant attempt to conquer the 
ghostly tradition of the place, and never, 
I thought, had apoplexy better served 
the ends of superstition. There were 
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other and older stories that ciung to the 
room, back to the half-credible beginning 
of it all, the tale of a timid wife and the 
tragic end that came to her husband’s 
jest of frightening her. And looking 
round that huge shadowy room with its 
black window bays, its recesses and 
alcoves, its. dusty brown-red hangings 
and dark gigantic furniture, one could 
well understand the legends that had 
sprouted in its black corners, its ger- 
minating darknesses. My candle was a 
little tongue of light in the vastness of 
the chamber ; its rays failed to pierce to 
the opposite end of the room, and left an 
ocean of dull red mystery and suggestion, 
sentinel shadows and watching darknesses 
beyond its island of light. And the still- 
ness of desolation brooded over it all. 

I must confess some impalpable quality 
of that ancient room disturbed me. I 
tried to fight the feeling down. I 
resolved to make a systematic examina- 
tion of the place, and so, by leaving 
nothing to the imagination, dispel the 
fanciful suggestions of the obscurity 
before they obtained a hold upon me. 
After satisfying myself of the fastening of 
the door, I began to walk round the room, 
peering round each article of furniture, 
tucking up the valances of the bed and 
opening its curtains wide. In one place 
there was a distinct echo to my footsteps, 
the noises I made seemed so little that 
they enhanced rather than broke the 
silence of the place. I pulled up the 
blinds and examined the fastenings of the 
several windows. Attracted by the fall 
of a particle of dust, I leant forward and 
looked up the blackness of the wide 
chimney. Then, trying to preserve my 
scientific attitude of mind, I walked round 
and began tapping the oak panelling for 
any secret opening, but I desisted before 
reaching the alcove. I saw my face in 
a mirror,—white. 

There were two big mirrors in the room, 
each with a pair of sconces bearing candles, 
and on the mantelshelf, too, were candles 
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in china candlesticks. All these I lit one 
after the other. The fire was laid,—an 
unexpected consideration from the old 
housekeeper—and I lit it, to keep down 
any disposition to shiver, and when it was 
burning well I stood round with my back 
to it and regarded the room again. I had 
pulled up a chintz-covered arm-chair and 
a table to form a kind of barricade before 
me. On this lay my revolver, ready to 
hand. My precise examination had done 
me a little good, but I still found the 
remoter darkness of the place and its per- 
fect stillness too stimulating for the imagi- 
nation. ‘The echoing of the stir and 
crackling of the fire was no sort of com- 
fort to me. The shadow in the alcove at 
the end of the room began to display that 
undefinable quality of a presence, that 
odd suggestion of a lurking living thing 
that comes so easily in silence and 
solitude. And to reassure myself, I 


walked with a candle into it and satisfied 
myself that there was nothing tangible 


there. I stood that candle upon the 
floor of the alcove and left it in that 
position. 

By this time I was in a state of consider- 
able nervous tension, although to my 
reason there was no adequate cause for 
my condition. My mind, however, was 
perfectly clear. I postulated quite un- 
reservedly that nothing supernatural could 
happen, and to pass the time I began 
stringing some rhymes together, In- 
goldsby fashion, concerning the original 
legend of the place. A few I spoke aloud, 
but the echoes were not pleasant. For 
the same reason I also abandoned, after a 
time, a conversation with myself upon the 
impossibility of ghosts and haunting. My 
mind reverted to the three old and dis- 
torted people downstairs, and I tried to 
keep it upon that topic. 

The sombre reds and greys of the 
room troubled me; even with its seven 
candles the place was merely dim. The 
light in the alcove flaring in a draught, 
and the fire flickering, kept the shadows 
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and penumbre perpetually shifting and 
stirring in a noiseless, flighty dance. Cast- 
ing about for a remedy, I recalled the wax 
candles I had seen in the corridor, and, 
with a slight effort, carrying a candle and 
leaving the door open, I walked out into 
the moonlight, and presently returned with 
as many as ten. These I put in the 
various knick-knacks of china with which 
the room was sparsely adorned, and lit 
and placed them where the shadows had 
lain deepest, some on the floor, some in 
the window recesses, arranging and re- 
arranging them, until at last my seventeen 
candles were so placed that not an inch 
of the room but had the direct light of at 
least one of them. It occurred to me 
that when the ghost came I could warn 
him not to trip over them. The room 
was now quite brightly illuminated. There 
was something very cheering and reassur- 
ing in these little silent streaming flames, 
and to notice their steady diminution of 
length offered me an occupation and gave 
me a reassuring sense of the passage of 
time. 

Even with that, however, the brooding 
expectation of the vigil weighed heavily 
enough upon me. I stood watching the 
minute hand of my watch creep towards 
midnight. 

Then something happened in the 
alcove. I did not see the candle go 
out, I simply turned and saw that the 
darkness was there, as one might start and 
see the unexpected presence of a stranger. 
The black shadow had sprung back to its 
place. ‘‘ By Jove,” said I aloud, recovering 
from my surprise, “that draught’s a strong 
one!” and taking the matchbox from the 
table, I walked across the room ina leisurely 
manner to relight the corner again. My 
first match would not strike, and as I suc- 
ceeded with the second, something seemed 
to blink on the wall before me. I turned 
my head involuntarily and saw that the 
two candles on the little table by the fire- 
place were extinguished. I rose at once 
to my feet. 
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“Odd!” Isaid. ‘“ Did I do that myself 
in a flash of absent-mindedness ? ” 

I walked back, relit one, and as I did so 
I saw the candle in the right sconce of 
one of the mirrors wink and go right out, 
and almost immediately its companion 
followed it. There was no mistake about 
it. The flames vanished as if the wick 
had been suddenly nipped between a 
finger and thumb, leaving the wick 
neither glowing ncr smoking, but black. 
While I stood gaping the candle at the 
foot of the bed went out, and the shadows 
seemed to take another step towards me. 

“This won’t do!” said I, and first one 
and then another candle on the mantel- 
shelf followed. 

“What's up?” I cried, with a queer 
high note getting into my voice somehow. 
At that the candle on the corner of the 
wardrobe went out, and the one I had re- 
lit in the alcove followed. 

“Steady on!” I said, ‘‘ those candles 


are wanted,” speaking with a half-hys- 
terical facetiousness, and scratching away 
at a match the while, for the mantel 


candlesticks. My hands trembled so 
much that twice I missed the rough 
paper of the match-box. As the mantel 
emerged from darkness again, two candles 
in the remoter end of the room were ec- 
lipsed. But with the same match I also 
relit the larger mirror candles, and those 
on the floor near the doorway, so that for 
the moment I seemed to gain on the ex- 
tinctions. But then in a noiseless volley 
there vanished four lights at once in dif- 
ferent corners of the room, and I struck 
another match in quivering haste, and 
stood hesitating whither to take it. 

As I stood undecided, an_ invisible 
hand seemed to sweep out the two 
candles on the table. With a cry of 
terror I dashed at the alcove, then into 
the corner, and then into the window, re- 
lighting three as two more vanished by 
the fireplace, and then perceiving a better 
way, I dropped the matches on the iron- 
bound deed-box in the corner, and caught 
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up the bedroom candlestick. With this 
I avoided the delay of striking matches, 
but for all that the steady process of ex- 
tinction went on, and the shadows I feared 
and fought against returned, and. crept in 
upon me, first a step gained on this side 
of me then on that. I was now almost 
frantic with the horror of the coming dark- 
ness, and my self-possession deserted me. 
I leaped panting from candle to candle 
in a vain struggle against that remorseless 
advance. 

I bruised myself in the thigh against 
the table, I sent a chair headlong, I 
stumbled and fell and whisked the cloth 
from the table in my fall. My candle 
rolled away from me and I snatched 
another as I rose. Abruptly this was 
blown out as I swung it off the table by 
the wind of my sudden movement, and 
immediately the two remaining candles 
fotlowed. But there was light still in the 
room, a red light that streamed across 
the ceiling and staved off the shadows 
from me. The fire! Of course I could 
still thrust my candle between the bars 
and relight it ! 

I turned to where the flames were 
still dancing between the glowing coals 
and splashing red reflections upon the 
furniture; made two steps towards the 
grate, and incontinently the flames 
dwindled and vanished, the glow van- 
ished, the reflections rushed together and 
disappeared, and as I thrust the candle 
between the bars darkness closed upon 
me like the shutting of an eye, wrapped 
about me in a stifling embrace, sealed my 
vision, and crushed the last vestiges of 
self-possession from my brain. And it 
was not only palpable darkness, but 
intolerable terror. The candle fell from 
my hands. I flung out my arms in 
a vain effort to thrust that ponderous 
blackness away from me, and lifting up 
my voice, screamed with all my might, 
once, twice, thrice. Then I think I must 
have staggered to my feet. I know I 
thought suddenly of the moonlit corridor, 
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and with my head bowed and my arms 
over my face, made a stumbling run for 
the door.: 

But I had forgotten the exact position 
of the door, and I struck myself heavily 
against the corner of the bed. I staggered 
back, turned, and was either struck or 
struck myself against some other bulky 
furnishing. I have a vague memory of 
battering myself thus to and fro in the 
darkness, of a heavy blow at last upon my 
forehead, of a horrible sensation of falling 
that lasted an age, of my last frantic effort 
to keep my footing, and then I remember 
no more. 


* * * * 


I opened my eyes in daylight. My 
head was roughly bandaged, and the man 
with the withered hand was watching my 
face. I looked about me trying to re- 
member what had happened, and for a 
space I could not recollect. I rolled my 


eyes into the corner and saw the old 
woman, no longer abstracted, no longer 


terrible, pouring out some drops of 
medicine from a little blue phial into a 
glass. “WhereamI?” I said. “I seem 
to remember you, and yet I cannot 
remember who you are.” 

They told me then, and I heard of the 
haunted Red Room as one who hears a 
tale. ‘‘We found you at dawn,” said he, 
“and there was blood on your forehead 
and lips.” 

I wondered that I had ever disliked 
him. The three of them in the daylight 
seemed commonplace old folk enough. 
The man with the green shade had his 
head bent as one who sleeps. 

It was very slowly I recovered the 
memory of myexperience. “ You believe 
now,” said the old man with the withered 
hand, “that the room is haunted?” He 
spoke no longer as one who greets an 
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intruder, but as one who condoles with a 
friend. 

“Yes,” said I, “ the room is haunted.” 

“And you have seen it. And we who 
have been here all our lives have never 
set eyes upon it. Because we have never 
dared Tell us, is it truly the 
old earl who—— ” 

“No,” said I, “ it is not.” 

“T told you so,” said the old lady, with 
the glass in her hand. “It is his poor 
young countess who was frightened—— ” 

“Tt is not,” I said. ‘There is neither 
ghost of earl nor ghost of countess in 
that room ; there is no ghost there at all, 
but worse, far worse, something impalp- 
able ‘i 

“* Well ?” they said. 

“The worst of all the things that haunt 
poor mortal men,” said I ; “and that is, 
in all its nakedness—éar / Fear that 
will not have light nor sound, that will 
not bear with reason, that deafens and 
darkens and overwhelms. It followed 
me through the corridor, it fought against 
me in the room—— ” 

I stopped abruptly. There was an in- 
terval of silence. My hand went up to 
my bandages. “The candles went out 
one after another, and I fled—— ” 

Then the man with the shade lifted 
his face sideways to see me and spoke. 

“That is it,” said he. ‘I knew that was 
it. A Power of Darkness. To put such 
a curse upon a home! It lurks there 
always. You can feel it even in the day- 
time, even of a bright summer’s day, in 
the hangings, in the curtains, keeping 
behind you however you face about. In 
the dusk it creeps in the corridor and 
follows you, so that you dare not turn. 
It is even as you say. Fear itself is in 
that room. Black Fear. And 
there it will be so long as this 
house of sin endures.” 
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ROWING AT OXFORD. 
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erry and amusements may be 

divided into two main classes : (1) 
Those that have been invented simply as 
a means of recreation, such as baseball, 
lawn tennis, cricket, etc. ; (2) Those that 
have their origin in the primary needs of 
mankind. 

The latter class have, in many cases, as 
civilisation has advanced and the parti- 
cular needs have been supplied in other 
ways, survived as pastimes by reason of the 
natural pleasure and excitement which 
accompanies them. 

The spirit of emulation, the pride of skill, 
and the desire of obtaining healthy 
exercise for its own sake have been 
among the principal causes which have 
converted into sports and pastimes men’s 
means and methods of locomotion. 

Among these, perhaps, the most im- 
portant and the most conspicuous is row- 
ing, which, as a serious business, has 
played no inconsiderable part in the great 
events of human history, and, as a pastime, 
is inferior to none of the class to which it 


belongs. As a healthful exercise and as a 


means of competitive effort requiring both 
skill and endurance, it is excellent. 

On such considerations as these, to- 
gether with the time-honoured traditions 
connected with rowing, the freshman at 
Oxford decides to take to the river for his 
daily quantum of exercise. 

Over and above all the other sports 
and means of recreation which are open 
to him, that of rowing appeals most 
strongly to the average undergraduate. 
The expense is nominal, the time occupied 
is practically limited to individual pleasure, 
and the dangers to life and limb are few 
and far between. 

The history of early college boat-racing 
is not strictly that of the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race itself, but it is 
closely wound up with it, and the early 
college racing was, moreover, the origin 
of that aquatic rivalry between the two 
Universities which led to the first match 
in 1829. 

Oxford started boat-racing before Cam- 
bridge, though it does not seem quite 
clear as to when “ bumping” races actu- 
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ally commenced. Two or three of the 
colleges had boat clubs, and manned 
eight oars; these were in the habit of 
going down the river some three or four 
miles to one of the riparian villages to 
dine, and rowing back in company. From 
Iffley to Oxford they were inclined to race 
to see who could be home first, and, as 
the narrowness of the river prevented 
them from racing abreast, they rowed in 
Indian file, those behind jealously trying 
to overtake the leaders. 

Thus began the idea of starting in a 
fixed order from Iffley Lock, of racing in 
procession, and of an overtaken boat 
giving place to its victor on the following 
day. In 1822, at all events, there were 
bumping races. Christ Church seems to 
have been “head,” the only other crews 
which entered then hailing from Brasenose 
and Jesus colleges. 

The Oxford University Boat Club was 
founded in 1839, and at once set about 
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organising the boating affairs of the Uni- 
versity on a systematic basis. 

At the present time all the twenty-one 
colleges and two of the halls (together 
with the “unattached” students, known 
as the “ St. Catharine’s ” Boat Club) have 
boat-houses or “barges” on the river. 
Each college constitutes a club in itself, 
and looks after the coaching and training 
of its individual members, with a view to 
securing the best material for the College 
races. 

The committee of the O.U.B.C. is 
made up of the “captain of the boat 
club” from each college or hall, the 
president being, as a rule, the senior 
member of the crew that rowed against 
Cambridge the previous year. 

At the first day of the academical year, 
i.e., at the commencement of the October 
Term, each captain posts a notice in his 
college requesting all “freshmen” who 
are anxious to take up rowing to be down 
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COACHING IN THE BOAT-HOUSE. 
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at the barge that afternoon. These are 
taken out in “pairs” (‘ tub-pairs,” not 
by some of the 
members, who are more or less conver- 
sant with the science and art of oarsman- 
ship, and under the watchful eye of their 


racing-boats) senior 


no doubt, for want of a suitable water- 
way, so their “alumni” may be said to 
know little or nothing about rowing ; 


thus they have no faults to be eradicated, 
“nothing to forget, everything to learn.” 
Apart from the Oxford and Cambridge 





BUMPING RACE AT OXFORD. 
captain can quickly detect any promising 
material. 

Here it should be stated that a man who 
has never systematically handled an oar 
in his life has an equal, if not a better, 
chance of success, than one who has gone 
through some sort of perfunctory instruc- 
tion at school. 

Few of the English Public Schools, with 
the exception of Eton, make a study of 
rowing on the lines adopted by Oxford. 
The majority, such as Rugby, Harrow, 
Winchester, etc., have never given this 
serious attention—chiefly, 


pastime any 
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contest itself, there are three principal 
events in the rowing year at Oxford, viz., 
the *‘ Torpids,” the “Eights,” and the 
*‘ Trials.” 

The Torpids seem to have arisen about 
1826, and to have been applied to 
“second” boats of colleges. Later on 
Torpids took to racing among themselves 
as a separate class and under distinct 
qualifications. These races now take 
place during the Lent Term. The boats 
are of a somewhat heavier build than those 
used for the “ Eights”; fixed seats only 
are allowed, and no man who rowed the 
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previous year in his college “ eight ” may 
take a seat in the Torpid eight. 

As has been previously mentioned, the 
narrow and winding course of the river 
precludes more that two or three “ eights ” 
from racing abreast, so they start at a 
given distance behind each other in the 
order they left off the previous year. 
Each college may put on two, or even 
three “‘ Torpids” subject to the consent 
of the O.U.B.C. 

The course from Iffley to the winning, 
or rather finishing, post opposite the 
“Varsity” barge is one mile; one furlong 
posts, according to the number of starters, 
are marked off one hundred and thirty 
feet apart, and to these some four or five 
yards of rope are attached which the 
coxswain holds “ taut,” until the signal is 
given to let go. 

Usually some thirty boats are entered, 
so they are divided into two sections, the 
head-boat of the Second Division, whose 
races are pulled, starting again at the 
rear of the First Division. ‘This boat is 
usually known as the “ sandwich boat.” 

The object of the men in the boat 
behind is to catch up and touch with 
their bows the stern of the boat im- 
mediately in front. Should they succeed 
in doing this it is called a “bump,” and 
the coxswain of the boat in front signals 
by holding up his hand, that the bump 
has ‘been fairly made. Both crews are 
out of the race at once, and must “ stand 
by” to let the others pass. 

The following day these two boats 
change positions at the start. The races 
are rowed for six consecutive days, com- 
mencing on Thursday, giving the men 
a well-earned rest on the intervening 
Sunday. 

In the Torpid races, the Second 
Division starts at three o’clock, and the 
First at half-past four o’clock. Each boat 
from start to finish is accompanied along 
the towpath by crowds of enthusiastic 
supporters ; cricketers, footballers, etc., 
all turn out to “run and yell” with the 
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boats of their respective colleges, and 
these runners are not all undergraduates. 
The aged tutor or the learned professor 
dons his “war-paint” of flannels and 
“blazer” once more, inciting to vietory 
the youthful members of his beloved 
college, and living over again battles in 
which he himself has doubtless taken 
some active part in bygone generations. 

A gun is fired three minutes before the 
start as a signal to prepare, when sweaters 
and wraps are discarded. Two minutes 
later another gun announces the boats are 
to “stand off”—the littlecoxswain straining 
at the rope during the sixty seconds which 
elapse, while the waterman with his boat- 
hook pushes the craft as far from the 
bank as possible. 

“Ten seconds more,” shouts one 
mentor, watch in hand, to his crew, 
“ five, four, three, two,” bang, they’re off ! 
A hundred or more strong pairs of arms 
strike the water with their oars simul- 
taneously, and a mighty roar from a 
thousand throats encourages the heroes 
to do their utmost. 

It will be gathered from the described 
circumstances that a boat cannot advance 
more than six places during the week. 
An exception, however, sometimes occurs 
in the case of the ‘ sandwich boat,” which 
may take two bumps on the same day. 

Suppose, for example, Worcester and 
Oriel are the first two boats in the Second 
Division ; Oriel, by bumping Worcester, 
becomes the “sandwich boat” and is 
entitled to row again that afternoon at the 
end of the First Division. Here, too, it 
may make its bump and so will have 
gained two places in one day. 

The same system of racing is used for 
the “ Eights,” which are rowed during the 
Summer Term, ze, about the middle of 
May, but the whole style of rowing in 
the “ Eights” is, naturally, far superior to 
the Torpids. Only boats of the latest 
design .and workmanship are used, and 
each college presses into its service its 
best oarsmen, provided, of course, they 
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are not of more than four years’ standing 
from the date of their matriculation. 

The same wild scenes take place along 
the tow-path and at the finish, only the 
excitement is, perhaps, intensified by 
reason of the warmer weather and the 
number of visitors who come up to Oxford 
for the week to enjoy the unique sur- 
roundings and taste of unlimited hos- 
pitality. 

It is from the host of oarsmen who 
compete in the college “‘ Eights ” that the 
president has the somewhat thankless task 
of selecting a crew to row against Cam- 
bridge on the Thames the following 
March. 

In all, perhaps, thirty or forty names 
are submitted to him ; these men row at 
various times under his personal super- 
vision, and he is frequently advised, too, 
by other “ past-masters” of the art, who 
may be holding official positions in the 
University, or who come up to Oxford to 
interest themselves in such an important 
matter for the love of their “alma 
mater.” 

Eventually, the number is reduced to 
sixteen, and these are divided into two 
crews of as nearly as possible equal merit, 
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and are known as the “Trial Eights.” 
They compete over a two-mile course 
with each other after a week’s training, 
at Moulsford-on-Thames, about the second 
week in December. 

It does not of necessity follow that the 
winning eight on this occasion is bodily 
chosen to represent Oxford, but, during 
the race, the correct form of each man is 
gauged, and the president seldom fails to 
give satisfaction in his ultimate selection, 
aided as he is by “old blues” of much 
experience. 

The Oxford and Cambridge boat-race 
is usually rowed on the Saturday before 
Holy-week. The eight men and one 
reserve, or substitute, go into training on 
Ash Wednesday, which gives them about 
five weeks and three days to prepare for 
the crucial test. 

Since 1845 the course has, without ex- 
ception, been on the Thames, from 
Putney to Mortlake; the official measur- 
ing of recent years placing the length at 
four miles one furlong one hundred and 
eighty yards, the best time having been 
by the Oxford crew in 1893, who covered 
the distance in eighteen minutes forty- 
seven seconds. 
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“THE NANSENS.” 


BY J. ARTHUR BAIN, 


ORWAY’S celebrated traveller, Dr 
i Nansen, at noon on the 24th June, 
1893, set off to find the North Pole. This 
task, which has baffled the most courageous 














DR. NANSEN. 
(From a Photograph by Gihisson, 
of Christiania.) 


explorers, he, at the time of starting on his 
difficult mission, expected to accomplish 
in three years; but, at the same time, 
told his friends not to be anxious con- 
cerning his welfare if he did not return 
within twice that period. 

Of the last four expeditions en route 


for the Pole (Peary seeking it from 
Inglefield Gulf, Greenland ; Nansen from 
the neighbourhood of the New Siberian 
Isles ; Jackson from Franz Joseph Land ; 
and the fourth, Wellman’s, at present in 
a state of suspended animation), the Nor- 
wegian one appeals most powerfully to 
the imagination, probably owing to the 
boldness of its inception, and the faith 
with which its leader bases his success on 
the truth of his theory of the Arctic 
Ocean currents. 

Nansen was born at Froen, about two 
miles from Christiania, on the roth of 
October, 1861. His father was a dis- 
tinguished Advocate ; and, at his death, 
Fridtjof’s brother, Alexandra, succeeded 


to his practice, which he now exercises at 
Christiania. Fridtjof began his career as 
an athlete at the early age of four, and 
soon became one of the most accom- 
plished skaters, skilobers, and sportsmen 
in Norway, winning several medals and 
championships in sports, and thus un- 
consciously preparing his physique for 
the dangers he was so soon to brave for 
the elucidation of scientific subjects. He 
attended school at Christiania from his 
fifth to his eighteenth year, and in his 
later school-days developed a taste for 
chemical and physical experiments. 
Along with his younger brother, Alexan- 
dra, he walked to school and back to his 
home daily, in storm or sunshine. Like 
his brother, Alexandra is a keen sports- 
man, a noted skilober, and elk hunter. 
In 1880 Fridtjof entered the University 
of Christiania, the only University in 
Norway, where he showed a predilection 
for scientific pursuits, his favourite study 
being zoology. Two years later he went 
as a passenger to the Polar seas in a 
Norwegian sealing steamer, Zhe Viking, 
to increase his zoological knowledge; and, 
being icebound for twenty-four days off 
the east coast of Greenland, in latitude 
66° 50’ N., he conceived the idea of 
crossing that island. ‘‘Many times a 
day,” he writes, “from the maintop were 
my glasses turned westward, and it is not 
to be wondered at that a young man’s 
fancy was drawn irresistibly to the charms 
and mysteries of this unknown world.” 
This cruise lasted nearly six months, and 
on his return Nansen contributed articles 
to both scientific and sporting journals. 
In the latter he tells us that he shot over 
five hundred seals and fifteen Polar bears. 
In the autumn of 1882 he was appointed 
Curator of Bergen Museum, and soon 
became the author of many scientific 
pamphlets. In 1888 he received his 
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degree as Doctor of Philosophy for his 
thesis, “‘ The Structure and Combination 
of the Histological Elements of the 
Central Nervous System.” He held his 
appointment at Bergen Museum until 
1888, when he matured his plans and 
started on his memorable journey over 
the interior of Greenland. His remark- 
able feat of crossing the great central 
plateau of that island from east to west 
established his reputation as a traveller 
and scientist of the first order. He and 
his five companions—all famed skilobers 
—were the first to cross the “inland ice,” 
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June, 1889, in the best of health, a high 
tribute, indeed, to Nansen’s intelligent 
judgment. 

As a writer, Nansen’s treatment of his 
subject is fascinating. This, the above- 
mentioned work, and his latest important 
anthropological book, on the LZskimo, 
translated into English by Mr. William 
Archer, sufficiently show. The latter 
publication is the outcome of his winter's 
residence at and around Godthaab, for he 
spent much of his time wandering amongst 
the natives, dwelling in their huts, taking 
part in their hunting excursions on land 
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and his book, Zhe First Crossing of Green- 
/and, translated into many languages, 
made his name famous throughout Europe. 
In it we have a graphic description of 
his hazardous journey over the moving 
ice-floes off the east coast in his attempt 
to reach land, and details of the daring 
and heroic crossing to the west coast, 
finally coming out at Godthaab, where the 
party had to winter owing to the last 
vessel being unable to wait for them, al- 
though they were enabled to send a letter 
home. They all returned to Norway in 


and sea, and becoming a proficient “ kay- 
aker” and sledge-driver. At considerable 
inconvenience and self-sacrifice and shock 
to his sensibilities—for the stench which 
arises from the filthy surroundings of the 
Eskimo is, to a refined European, appalling 
—Nansen lived their life in his endeavour 
to obtain an accurate’ knowledge of their 
habits. 

Dr. Nansen is an exceptionally accom- 
plished linguist, speaking several languages 
fluently. He is also an artist and photo- 
grapher of no mean order, so much so that 
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at one time it was proposed that he should 
devote his life to Art. This was overruled, 
but his talent has not been wasted. 

Dr. Nansen formulated his plan of cros- 
sing Greenland in the course of six years, 
and conceived his original idea of finding 
the Pole as far back as 1884, deciding on 
his present route after the fullest con- 
sideration of every contingency and former 
attempts. He has already drawn up plans 
for reaching the South Pole; and will 
only consider his life-work done when he 
has carried his scientific researches to the 
heart of the Antarctic region. 


then a novice on ski. We were at that 
time travelling over some almost unknown 
country in the Yottenheim, or Norwegian 
Alps, and, knowing that a village was near 
and night was coming on, one of the 
party proposed a short cut, which necessi- 
tated a long glissade down a snow slope. 
Off we went, the Doctor first, and the 
Englishman following, Alexandra Nansen 
bringing up the rear. When three parts 
of the way down, to the astonishment of 
his followers, the Doctor was seen suddenly 
to wheel. Stopping on his ski within 


their own length, a feat which few who 


NANSEN AND HIS CREW, AFTER CROSSING GREENLAND, 


(From a photograph by Szacinski, of Christiana.) 


In ability and physical attributes, Dr. 
Nansen is an ideal explorer, and the fol- 
lowing anecdotes of his promptitude of 


action may be aptly introduced to show 


his iron character and his readiness of 
resource. 

The Nansen brothers are both accom- 
plished skilobers. In the depth of winter 
they have travelled over most of the 
mountains of their native land. My 
narrator says: “I call to mind a little 
incident when the Doctor’s presence of 
mind saved a young Englishman who was 


had not been accustomed to this mode of 
travelling from their youth upwards could 
accomplish, he thrust out his ski staff and 
tripped up his companion, who was at 
that instant rushing past him down the 
slope at express speed. The motive ot 
this seemingly extraordinary action was 
soon manifest; we were within a dosex 
Jeet of a sheer precipice some thousands of 
feet in depth, down which, but for the 
Doctor’s ready resource, we should surely 
have been dashed.” 

Another, but amusing, incident I heard 
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of the famous expiorer during his first visit 
to London. It was his first appearance in 
the great city, and it happened to be the 
day of a drawing-room at Buckingham 
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(From a photograph bv Szacinski, of 
Christiania.) 


Palace. Attracted by the gathering crowd, 
and hearing that the Princess of Wales 
was then about to arrive, Nansen pushed 
himself into the front of the spectators 
just at the instant of the royal arrival. He 
suddenly felt a hand seize his watch-chain 
and tug vigorously. Quick as lightning 
the young Norwegian seized the pick- 
pocket’s wrist and held it in his vice-like 
grip, while, with his other hand, he took 
off his hat and joined his neighbours in a 
cheer in his best English. When the 
royal carriage had passed, he called a 
policeman and gave the thief in charge. 
One amusing point was that, during the 
whole affair, he never even dropped the 
umbrella which he had under the arm of 
the hand by which he was holding his 
prisoner. It is stated that the watch- 
thief, whose wrist was nearly crushed, said 
that he would rather go to gaol for a 
month than let that gentleman get hold of 
him again ; and yet the Doctor said he 
“ only held him tightly.” 

Dr. Nansen was married to Miss Eva 
Sars in September, 1889. In this lady 
the well-renowned explorer found a con- 


genial spirit, one who was alike eager to 
view strange lands, or to participate in the 
healthy and robust recreations peculiar to 
Norway. Fru Nansen is the youngest 
daughter of the late Professor M. Sars, 
a Norwegian naturalist of considerable 
eminence. 

Dr. Nansen set out on his present expe- 
dition from the Pipervikin, Christiania, on 
June 24th, 1893. His good ship Fram 
[Anglicé, Forward] is the strongest vessel 
of her size that has ever been built for 
Arctic exploration. She was launched at 
Laurvik on the 26th of October, 1892, and 
was christened by the Doctor’s wife. Up 
to the launching of the Fram it was the 
Doctor’s intention—like Lieutenant Peary 
—to take his wife with him, but, at the 
last moment, he was petitioned by Captain 
Sverdrup not todo so. ‘The rest of the 
crew, though having every belief in “ Fru 
Eva’s” constitution to withstand the 
voyage, joining in this petition, Dr. Nan- 
sen judged it prudent to leave his wife 
behind, taking into consideration the pos- 
sibility of a “nip” and a long sledge jour- 
ney, and that a woman, however plucky, 
could not but retard the progress of the 
whole party. 

Lysaker, where Dr. Nansen resides, is 
a suburb of Christiania, which possesses 
an old Viking ship dating back to the 
eighth century. It is situate on the fjord 
of that name (Christiania fjord), about six 
miles distant. His house, “ Godthaab 
Villa,” has been erected at the foot of a 
hill, uniquely set in the midst of a wood, 
the promontory on which it stands jutting 
out into the fjord. The Doctor selected 
the plot, had a picturesque log-house built 
after the old Norwegian style, and named 
it ‘*Godthaab Villa,” to express his grate- 
ful feelings for a haven of rest on the west 
coast after crossing Greenland. 

Dr. Nansen is a tall, handsome speci- 
men of a Scandinavian. Although sparely 
built, he has an appearance of great 
strength. His forehead is expansive, and 
his blue eyes peer out from beneath 
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brows, which, at all times, are well brought 
down, giving the observer the impression 
that the explorer is a man of keen obser- 
vation. He wears a thin, light moustache, 
and his hair is, apparently, beyond his 
control, standing out in little bushy tufts 
here and there. He is entirely devoid of 
what we English term “side,” and pos- 
sesses a happy gift of conversation, which 
puts the greatest stranger at his ease. 
Nansen is more than six feet high. Fru 
Nansen, on the contrary, is fetite and 
dark, and, withal, of as adventurous a spirit 


books on the shelves, his table and chair, 
all ready for use. 

On entering the room one is struck by 
its size and great height. It is a spacious 
room, and its quaint wooden walls con- 
sisting of ¢vees, not planks, give it a re- 
markable appearance. One’s interest 
centres first in the Polar bear skins, 
victims of the Doctor’s gun when in the 
east Greenland seas, and in the grand 
piano, standing in the centre of the 
room, on which Fru Nansen formerly 
played and sang to her husband in the 








THE LAUNCHING OF THE ‘“‘ FRAM.” 


(From a photograph by Nielsen, of Daurvig.) 


as her husband. Indeed, in this respect 
both are worthy descendants of a noble 


_Tace. 


Dr. Nansen’s study is a charming spot. 
It opens out from the drawing-room, and 
is kept in such perfect order that it gives 
one the impression that Fru Nansen 
expects the Doctor to reappear at any 
moment. With the exception of the 
“owner” and a typewriter (which he has 
taken with him), the study remains the 
same as when used by the Doctor—the 





few hours that they devoted to recreation. 
Perhaps the most surprising thing is the 
enormous table, in harmony with the pro- 
portions of the study. This article, 
which was made to the Doctor’s order, 
looks like a huge bench, except that its 
legs and sides are curiously ornamented. 
Its surface is large, but the Doctor re- 
quires it all for his papers, which he likes 
to have at hand. He is very systematic 
—not an undesirable trait in the leader 
of an Arctic expedition,—and confusion 
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is altogether unknown where he is. In 
the left corner of the room is a quaint 
fireplace, quite in keeping with the walls 
and furniture. As is the custom in Nor- 
way, wood is used for fuel, coal being 
accounted a luxury. Several oil paintings 
by Dr. and Fru Nansen adorn the walls, 
as also the original drawings, used for en- 
gravings in his book, Zhe First Crossing 
of Greenland. 

Our hostess pointed out the place at 
which she had last seen her husband, and 
showed us two instantaneous photographs 
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sung all his favourite songs, and in which 
the little baby had lifted up her voice in a 
less musical manner. 

“ How long,” we asked, just before the 
expedition started, “wil! your husband be 
away?” 

“Captain Sverdrup says two, or two 
and a quarter years, if good fortune 
attends them. ‘They are provisioned for 
six. You should have seen the ship’s 
deck,” she resumed; “it was covered 
with provisions. His crew of twelve are 
all Norwegians. The applications from 
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taken at the time; the first of the Doctor 
looking through a pair of glasses for his 
wife from the bridge of the Avam, as the 
ship steamed slowly down the fjord past 
his house; the second depicting him in 
the act of waving his hat to her in affec- 
tionate farewell. This was the last glimpse 
they had of one another probably for years. 
Now she is looking forward to his return, 
and, during his absence, her lovely baby- 
girl has been a comfort to her in her lonely 
moments. He, on his part, hada souvenir, 
—a phonograph, into which his wife had 
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abroad to accompany the expedition— 
and he had thousands—were rejected. 
The captain of the Fram, Sverdrup, ac- 
companied my husband in his crossing of 
Greenland.” 

We learned that the Fram called at 


Laurvik on its way down Christiania 
fjord, and, after taking on board two 
specially constructed covered boats to be 
used in case the ship had to be deserted, 
proceeded to Bergen, where the Doctor had 
spent six years as Curator of the Museum. 

‘Tt will be seen from the portrait,” Fru 
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Nansen continued, “how well they are 
stocked with provisions. If they can 
only stick to their ship as she drifts with 
ice or current, they need have no fear of 
starvation for five or six years to come.” 
Off Melo, in long. 13°20 E., and lat. 
66°48, the Fram was sighted by the s.s. 
Rollo, of the Wilson line, which carried 
a contingent of one hundred and sixty 
passengers on a trip to the North Cape. 
As the ol/o got even with the Fram, 
rockets were fired off, and the fog-horn 
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there. I am not sure, however, if they 
will obtain and forward his letter.” 

“What does the Doctor expect to find 
around the Pole? Does he anticipate its 
being inhabited by man or beast?” 

“My husband is much interested in 
this subject. After leaving the New 
Siberian Isles, steering north, he may 
meet nothing but large ice-floes, or he 
may meet with land—islands—possibly 
inhabited, if not by human beings, by 
Polar bears, foxes, and seals, if open 


VIKING SHIP AT CHRISTIANIA. 


blown, while the passengers from all parts 
of the ship again and again cheered 
lustily. This had the effect of bringing 
Dr. Nansen from below on to the deck, 
and then to the bridge of the 77am, where 
he returned those kindly salutes by raising 
his hat, and afterwards by firing two shots. 
He seemed much gratified by this hearty 
farewell, the last he received from English 
“Jandsmen.” 

“‘ Where,” I asked, “will your husband 
write you from ?” 

“ The New Siberian Isles, if he touches 


water abounds. They are well provided 
with furs capable of resisting one hundred 
degrees of frost ; but the Doctor does not 
anticipate finding it so cold around the 
Pole as he did in his crossing of Green- 
land; he met with eighty-two degrees of 
frost there, but owing to the wicinity of 
water around the Pole he says it will 
never reach that low temperature.” 

A few days later, we paid a visit to 
Laurvik, situate at the head of a small 
fjord on the west side of Christiania fjord, 
south of Christiania, where we had occa- 
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sion to see Mr. Colin Archer, the builder 
of the Fram. He told us the Doctor was 
very much pleased with his ship, the build 
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of which was only decided on after many 
models had been made. We were shown 


NANSEN’S STUDY 


the model, which resembles the 7vam, on 
the stocks, 
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“Why has she not been raised equally 


all round ?” we enquired. ‘ 
“IT wish it had been so,” he replied, a 
“as the room is needed. bie 

She is just large enough a 

to carry provisions for thir- ” 
teen men for six years, be- ; ’ 
sides the necessary fuel and | 
equipage. Her length over “04 
all is one hundred and thi 
twenty-eight feet ; her width 
is remarkable, being a third wi. 

of her length. ; 
“We intended keeping her "2 
to the lower level, but found : 
more ‘head’ room would be = 
required in the cabin, and 


so raised the after-part, which 
gives my ship a somewhat 
ungainly look. 

“ Not the least interesting 
part of the vessel is her masts,” he con- 
tinued. ‘The Doctor planned them him- 
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self. Their thickness and strength are 
remarkable.” 


















The foreman of the shipbuilding yard, 
—of course we had to see where the -ram 
was built,—told us the Doctor “ intended 
pulling the ship, or even hanging her, up 
between two heights of ice dy the masts, 
if a nip was likely.” 

It was said in the yard that her heavy 
masts might make the ship top-heavy, and 
be a source of danger to her. I mention 
this, as it may have some bearing both 
ways on the fate of the Fram. 

“* Will the Doctor accomplish this task?” 
was our next enquiry. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Archer; “but he 
will never bring the ship through.” 

“Then you think you will never see her 
again ?” 


“Well, I hope I shall. I should be 
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sorry not to do so, and yet I cannot sec 
how he can bring his heavy ship over the 
ice, or drift her either. I am afraid,” he 
resumed, thoughtfully, “he will have to 
desert her in high latitudes, and come 
through with the boats and sledges which 
have been specially prepared for such an 
emergency. Yes, he will come out between 
East Greenland and Spitzbergen.” 

This opinion seems to be strangely co- 
incident with one expressed by Dr. John 
Murray. 

“Then there is every possibility of his 
accomplishing what he has set himself to 
do?” 

“Yes; he is the proper man for it. 
He is the most energetic man I ever 
met !” 





NANSEN’S FAREWELL. 








THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY Jj. F. 


T has often been pointed out 
that temperance advocates, 
while abstaining from alco- 
hol, tend to be immoderate 

in speech and argument. I do not know 
whether anyone has pointed out their 
abuse of statistics, but this is another 
stimulant in which the teetotaller is fond 
of indulging to excess, and from which I 
wonder somebody does not propose to 
restrain him by Act of Parliament. The 
late Lord Beaconsfield once described 
Mr. Gladstone as “inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity.” It is a 
vile phrase, and I do not suggest it as a 
model of style to any student of epigram. 
“ Drunk with his own words,” would have 
caught on more easily with the ten-pound 
householder, though I am not blind to 


the image conveyed by this ornate Latin- 
ism of someone quaffing a foaming beaker 
of phrases with a splendid head on it. 
Put in either form, the mof contains an 
idea, and it is with this for the moment 


that I am concerned. There are other 
beverages than alcohol that intoxicate— 
words inordinately, Mr. Gladstone being 
a flagrant example of this sort of tippling, 
and figures to a certain extent. Perhaps 
the latter form of the vice is the more 
insidious because it seems at once so 
harmless and so strengthening, like the nips 
obtained from the grocers. 

* * 

* 

I have just been reading a rather heady 
set of statistics with which a well-known 
teetotaller has been inebriating himself on 
the subject of the healthiness of his class 
compared with the community at large. 
At a certain age, say fifty, the expectation 
of life of the water-drinker—so the argu- 
ment runs—is greater than that of the 
user of alcohol; whence, of course, the 
conclusion flows, as readily as water from 
a tap, that teetotallism is the secret of 
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longevity, and that longevity being a 
good thing, it is well to be teetotal. As 
a syllogism, this positively bristles with 
attackable points. I need not go into 
them all. In order to demolish an argu- 
ment (equally with a house) it is suffi- 
cient to undermine its foundations, and 
nobody who understands the fallacious- 
ness of statistics need hesitate as to the 
best mode of tackling this teetotal thesis. 
°° 

First, let me give an illustration of how 
statistics may mislead. Reading the other 
day of an eminently moral work, which I 
need not advertise, I came across an argu- 
ment based upon statistics, that marriage 
was a healthier condition for the adult 
than single life, because among men and 
women between thirty and fifty years of 
age the mortality was much greater among 
the unmarried. Nothing could be plainer, 
if statistics were to be trusted. I do not 
quote the writer’s figures because they do 
not matter. I don’t dispute his figures ; 
it is his conclusion—and an obvious con- 
clusion too—which does not hold water. 
For a moment’s reflection will show that, 
marriage being the normal condition of 
adult humanity, the presumption is that of 
men and women of mature years who are 
not married a considerable proportion must 
be unfitted to be so by reason of disease 
or deformity, or even a weak state of 
health, all of which causes would conduce 
to a high death-rate. As regards the 
healthiness of marriage in fact, the argu- 
ment from statistics is one of the finest 
examples of the non sequitur that could 
be quoted. 

+> 

A similar flaw vitiates the statistical 
argument of my teetotal friend. Very 
likely it is true that teetotallers, as a body, 
enjoy a higher average of health, and have 
a better expectation of life than an equal 
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number of their neighbours who drink. I 
have not verified the calculation, and un- 
doubtedly if the calculator were free to pick 
and choose his subjects, it would be easy 
enough to produce a robust and long- 
lived body of alcohol consumers, boasting 
a far higher average of vitality than a 
corresponding number of wan and sickly 
teetotallers. But I am content to take 
the argument as it stands. And as it 
stands, drinkers of all degrees, including 
the habitual drunkard known to the 
police, are thrown into the scale to prove 
the noxiousness of alcohol. No distinc- 
tion is made between the moderate and 
the excessive drinker. With moderation 
a man may go on to eighty or even a 
hundred, whereas the inveterate drunkard 
probably ossifies his liver by the age of 
forty. 
9 

It may be argued that since an exces- 
sive drinker must be developed out of a 
moderate drinker, the lumping of the two 
classes together is entirely fair. And so 
it would be, if excessive drinking were 
the necessary and inevitable outcome of 
moderate drinking. But this is just where 
the flaw in the teetotal argument comes 
in. Excessive drinking is not an indul- 
gence but a disease, the outcome of a de- 
pressed or ill-balanced nervous-system ; it 
is no more the effect of moderate drink- 
ing than gluttony is the effect of moderate 
eating. Before comparative statistics as to 
theeffectsof abstinenceand non-abstinence 
can be rendered of any value or interest, 
the average teetotaller must be bracketed 
with the average moderate drinker—-a 
task which would tax the energies of the 
whole society of actuaries ; and it needs 
no great stretch of imagination to fore- 
see the average moderate drinker coming 
out an easy first. 

ag 

Pursuing the teetotalers with their chosen 
weapon, that of statistics, I would ask them 
whether they can show a due proportion 
of their class achieving distinction in 
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science, literature, art, politics, or general- 
ship, or whether there is even a single 
lifelong abstainer discoverable among the 
very considerable number of persons, 
mostly paupers by the way, who attain to 
the honour of centenarianism. The 
moderate drinker is the man who has 
made England great. It is he who is to 
be credited with the most important dis- 
coveries and inventions, who has written 
the hundred best books, painted the most 
charming pictures, commanded most suc- 
cessfully our armies and fleets, carried out 
the greatest political reforms, made the 
biggest fortunes, built the most churches, 
married the most widows,—in a word, 
won the highest honours in every field of 
human enterprise and activity. In the 
departments of literature and art, I fancy, 
and in perhaps one or two other depart- 
ments as well, even the despised drunkard 
holds his own with the teetotaller. A two- 
edged weapon indeed, is that of statistics ! 
* * 
* 

If, now, some one were to start a 
crusade against over-eating he would 
probably be doing a real service to the 
community which is quite alive to the 
danger of over-working the brain and the 
nerve but never seems to realise that the 
stomach may be over-taxed. The warn- 
ing of the medical profession that many 
of us are engaged in digging our graves 
with our teeth, is treated as a bad 
joke. Yet it is probably well founded. 
I mentioned just now that about 
the total number of authentic ccntena- 
rians die in workhouses, while the re- 
mainder belong to the poorer classes ; 
and this is a significant fact, especially 
when taken in conjunction with this other 
fact that there is not a single recorded 
example of a centenarian millionaire. Of 
course the House of Lords is not to be 
overlooked in any discussion of old age. 
It is the Valhalla of the well-to-do and 
contains an astonishing number of very 
old men, living in a sort of mummified 
condition and emerging from their sarco- 
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phagi only on the occasion of a great 
division. I fancy, however, that over- 
eating is as little the characteristic vice of 
the English peer as over-dressing, and 
that it belongs mainly to the parvenu who, 
unlike our fossilised nobility, dies of a 
plethora in the early sixties. 


* * 
* 


Wherever we turn in the investigation 
of this subject the fallaciousness of figures 
has to be guarded against. Thus in 
relation to peers, a good many of them 
are men elevated to the peerage simply 
because they have weathered the storms 
and steered clear of the dangers of life. 
They are in that respect a selected body. 
It is also true that the big fortunes are 
usually left by men of advanced years. 
Here, again, there is a pitfall for the 
Statistician who may be anxious to prove 
that luxurious living and old age go hand 
in hand. For to live long is one of the 
secrets of amassing money. The mil- 
lionaires and the demi-millionaires of 
commerce, had they died in their prime, 
would not have swelled the death-duties 
to any remarkable extent. If you are 
passing rich at fifty, the chances are that 
if you live to be seventy-five or eighty, your 
money, with that endless power of repro- 
ducing itself by fission which it shares with 
the lowest organisms, will have multiplied 
itself enormously, and earned you an 
honourable mention in the record of the 
“wills of the year.” Besides, it is one of 
the conditions of getting rich that you 
should be frugal and even penurious in 
your habits, thus approximating to the 
mode of life of the paupers who, as 
already remarked, occupy so advantageous 
a position in the vital statistics of the 
country. In making your legs carry you 
wherever possible—a constant practice 
with the embryo millionaire—instead of 
a vehicle of some kind, you save more 
than your omnibus- or your cab-fare : you 
lay up a store of vital energy, which will 
come in handy bye and bye. 
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The centenarian paupers themselves 
probably tend to obscure rather than 
elucidate the problem of old age. It 
may be that their pauperism is an acci- 
dent and not a cause of their situation. 
If you are passing rich at fifty, as I have 
said, you will grow richer almost in spite 
of yourself. And the converse holds 
equally good; if you are poor you will 
grow poorer, since your faculties will 
weaken, and the younger generation will 
push you more and more off your stool. 
I can imagine no more terrible fate than 
to have missed the road to worldly success, 
and nevertheless to possess the seeds of a 
prolonged vitality in your system. You 
outlive your friends; you bury your last 
grandchild ; your very race dies out. You 
are alone in a world of strangers who do 
not conceal their feeling that you are an 
intruder among them, and that you ought 
to be dead. By reason of your growing 
unfitness for the battle of life you are 
condemned to eat the bread of charity, 
and so you drag out a superfluous exis- 
tence until you qualify for a place in the ex- 
treme right-hand column of the Registrar- 
General’s returns, and become the subject 
of a newspaper comment, or, worse still, 
the protest for a mistaken theory about 
tobacco or vegetarianism, or early training, 
or some other futility which has nothing 
whatever to do with your more than patri- 
archal years. 

*,° 

What, then, is the secret of long life, if it 
is not teetotalism, luxury, rank, self-indul- 
gence, privation, or those other habits and 
conditions of existence upon which it is 
the fashion to collect statistics ? I believe 
it is more than anything else, indeed 
solely, a question of inherited constitution. 
I am anxious to pronounce, no oftener than 
need be, the blessed and over-taxed word 
“heredity,” which, like the mysterious 
inter-planetary ether of the physicists, has 
more than its proper burden of theory to 
carry. But here heredity is in its right 
place. Not long ago I conversed with an 
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old gentleman, since dead, at the age of 
ninety-six, who remembered the reception 
in London of the news of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, having had then an elder brother 
in the navy. He had smoked and drank, 
and eaten meat in moderation all his life. 
What is more, as if to discredit another set 
of statisticians, he had never married, 
though he confessed to having been rea- 
sonably profligate. But—and this you may 
take it, is the pot-aux-roses—there was lon- 
gevity in this veteran’s family. His father 
had lived to be eighty, and his mother 
ninety-five. Neither had had a day’s ill- 
ness, in the rational acceptation of the 
term, and he himself had made only the 
smallest demands upon the ineptitude of 
the medical profession. Nothing is so 
transmissible, in fact, as old age. The 
usual constitutional diseases change their 
aspect at every turn; genius inclusive. 
Longevity alone can be looked for with 
confidence in pedigree. As for teetotalism, 
I am disposed to class it, like habitual 
drunkenness, among the freaks of heredity. 
It is as natural to some men to abstain 
from alcohol as it is to others to drink 
themselves into an early grave. The nor- 
mal man is the moderate man. 


* * 
a 


To say that the teetotaller and the 
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drunkard are equally the product of 
causes over which they have no control 
is not to indulge in a paradox, but merely 
to penetrate a little below the husk of 
things and verify what one finds there. 
Two young men—A and B let us say-— 
set out in life together, with apparently 
equal chances, but whereas one falls into 
evil ways, contracts habits of drinking, is 
turned out of one situation after another, 
and finally loses his footing in society 
altogether, the other is frugal, careful, 
abstemious, takes to the platform, and 
becomes a burning and shining light at 
Exeter Halil. Looking at such examples 
—and they are not uncommon—the 
cheap novelist assumes an owl-like air of 
wisdom and pronounces the unfortunate 
A to have been deficient in will-power. 
In other words, the social reprobate is 
held to be responsible for the acts which 
have covered him with disgrace, while 
his successful colleague is credited with 
having, like Mary, chosen the good part. 
“Chosen!” That is the key-stone of the 
position where morals are concerned. It 
is an easy solution of the problem as to 
why, as between A and B, one should 
have pursued the better and the other 
the worse career, assuming, of course, 
that to die in the odour of teetotal sanc- 
tity is itself an estimable fate. 
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THE MAN IN LOVE. 
HOW DOES HE APPEAR TO HIMSELF? 


BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE, FOSTER FRASER, W. L. ALDEN, 
AND G. B. BURGIN. 


It altogether depends on the Lover and the Loved 
F. hg gn ae One. A man who is really in love with a woman does 
Says the question is jot make love to her; love is born, not made, and he 


a ludicrous one. - : 
is aware of this fact; consequently, he talks com- 


plainingly about the cuésine in his lodgings, and asks the woman 
if she would mind marrying him. She usually does not mind, 
and then they go over houses together, and stroll round, while the 
purple twilight melts into moonlight, whispering about the drains. 
There is nothing ridiculous in all this ; it means business—matrimony. 
But there are exceptional cases in which the Lover endeavours to 
act up to the old traditions of love, assuming that love is blind, 
and that he may make himself as ridiculous as Sardanapalus with- 
out appearing otherwise than sublime. There are other cases in 
which the Lover assumes that love is not quite blind; for many 
years he was thought to be so, but the excellent oculists we have 
nowadays have operated on him and found that after all he was only 
suffering from cataract. He can see a good deal in certain lights. 
There are other cases, still, of Lovers who are so much afraid of making 
themselves ridiculous that they rush into the opposite extreme, and be- 
come husbands. Considering, then, the diversity of “ cases,” it would 
appear somewhat rash to say that the diagnosis of one should apply to 
all. The nearest approach that one may make to generalisation is to 
be found in the assumption that, if a woman really loves a man, he will 
never appear otherwise than sublime in her eyes, no matter how ridicu- 
lous he may be to himself; but if she does not love him, the more sub- 
lime he fancies himself to be, the more ridiculous he seems to her. I do 
not think that there are any exceptions to this in the animal kingdom. 
The young woman in one of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s Mean Streets, whose 
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arm was twisted almost out of its socket by her true lover, saw nothing 
ridiculous in the act. “ She knew it was true love,” we are told. ‘The 
young woman with the black mantilla who looks out of her window and 
sees the man whom she loves playing a guitar in a drizzle of rain, and 
hears him sing “ Stars of the Summer Night,” feels that he has absolutely 
reached the highest altitude of sublimity, though her young brother, 
looking out of a lower lattice, thinks that there never was such a 
“ mug,”’—that is the word the young brother writes under his spirited 
attempt to reproduce the scene in chalk on the nearest dead wall. It 
may be taken for granted, I think, that the moment a girl perceives 
any act on the part of a man, desirous of impressing her, to be 
ridiculous, she has ceased to love him. But what has always seemed 
to me most remarkable in the consideration of the phenomena of love 
and love-making is the fact that, while both parties in the transaction 
appear in real life supremely ridiculous to the unobserved observer, a 
reproduction of the scene through any artistic medium seems sublime 
to everyone. The two most notable love scenes in art are in Romeo 
and Juliet and Gounod’s Faust. We listen to Romeo’s rhapsodising, 
and are thrilled for many days by the mere recollection of its phrases, 
and yet, if we were driving in our gig to attend a patient, and chanced 
to see a young man in tights going through the “ business ” of the stage 
Romeo, we should be convulsed. When Faust reaches his high C in 
“Salve Dinora” people become almost frantic with appreciation of 
the sublime phrase that culminates in that note, but what a story one 
could make for a dinner-party of over-hearing a small, stout gentle- 
man—the typical tenor—singing tip-toe in a garden at midnight, with 
one hand clutching his stomach and the other out-stretched—the 
typical attitude which accompanies the delivery of the high C—while a 
cat—the raconteur would certainly bring on that cat—ran affrighted from 
wall to wall. The moral of this is that no Lover should be afraid of 
making himself ridiculous in the eyes of the Loved One if he has any 
reason for believing that she returns his affection. If Art can beautify 
the sublimely ridiculous, Love can glorify the ridiculously sublime. 
an * * * * 

I put the question to Mary. She said it was per- 
fectly absurd. She was certain I considered myself 
the sublimest, the noblest, the most gifted of man- 
kind. Thereupon I took her by the shoulders and crushed what she 
called her Trilby sleeves, and told her not to be a goose, but to 
talk sensibly. She opened her eyes wide, and enquired if she ever 
did anything else? That’s the way with Mary. But if she doesn’t 
love me, why does she take the outrageous liberty of searching my 
pockets for bon-bons, and think she has a perfect right to question my 
taste in wearing green ties, deem it justifiable to pitch cushions at 
my head when we have a difference, and treat me with much less 
respect than she does Teddy Goodacre ? 

To tell the truth, however, I fancy that Mary rezlly does think that 
I think myself something of a god. I arrive at the conclusion be- 
cause everything I do or say Mary treats with the loftiest of her 
little scorn, and never hesitates to tell me I am the most ridiculous 
man she ever met. Perhaps this is because Mary is different from 
other girls. I don’t know, for my experience is strictly limited, 
though not quite so limited as Mary often tells me it should have 
been. My theory is that the more ridiculous a man feels the more 
sublime he really is. That explains my general timidity whenever 
she is in the way. 


Foster Fraser says 
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Now, just take my case. Not even my tailor would say I lack 
ordinary courage. And yet, when I first met Mary—she was Miss 
Morrison then—I was painfully conscious I behaved in the most 
absurd manner. May be it was a delusion, but, according to Mary, it 
was no delusion, neither then nor since. Of course, like all nice, good 
girls, she was very pleasant, and affable, and sweet, and graceful, and 
pretty, and all the rest of it when first I knew her. And when I 
insisted she should have more cushions than two on my taking her out 
boating, she said I was very kind. If it happened to rain, and I put my 
coat round her, she said it really didn’t matter, that, indeed, it was 
rather jolly getting wet through ; but she was afraid I might catch cold, 
and think her very selfish in allowing her to put me to such incon- 
venience. ‘That was when she was Miss Morrison. But from the very 
day I was permitted to call her Mary, she treated me as though I were 
a fool. She tells me to hurry up with the cushions, and never tires 
of scoffing at my oarsmanship ; she contradicts me at every turn, and, 
declares I no more know how to arrange my tie than to make 
steam boilers.; that I am the blindest of men, for I failed to remark 
some extraordinary arrangement called a hat, which she wore, and 
which she assured me was her own design; that I had no more 
appreciation of a well-dressed woman than a cockatoo, and—when I 
happened to point out a rather pretty girl in Oxford Street one day— 
she wished I would endeavour to talk about something else than pretty 
girls one passed in the street. When I present her with a box of choco- 
lates she looks blandly in my face, and asks, “ Are these all?” Only 
the other night she objected to my singing a comic song, because, as 
she explained to everybody in the room, I had no more voice than a 
creaky door. When I tumbled down the steps and nearly broke my 
neck, instead of commiserating me, she sat on the stairs, roared with 
laughter, and requested me to do it again, as it was very, very funny. 
Still, I hold I am sublime in my own eyes, and in the eyes of my 
loved one. Appearances are against it, I admit ; but then, what are 
we constantly being told about appearances? Mary is a proof my 
theory is a good one. I know I am preposterously ridiculous. Be- 
sides, she says Iam. And then, if I hadn’t acquired a habit of look- 
ing ridiculous she might have thrown her affection away on a 
statuesquely proper young man who couldn’t upset a tea-tray if he 





tried. 
* # + + + 


The question is not only an extremely intricate, but 


ene ea, on extremely delicate one. When I think of 


is a difficult question. 





what the consequences might be were I to admit 
that I had been in love a sufficient number of times to give me some 
little claim to speak as an expert, a sinking feeling, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of my waist-band, manifests itself. If the question 
were, Does a man in love ever feel that he is ridiculous? I could 
answer it at once. I remember that my father once took me into 
his room and administered a little moral reproof with an apple-tree 
switch. It so happened that the young lady with whom I was in 
love was at that moment in the house, and I knew that she could 
not avoid hearing my somewhat loud responses to the incisive ques- 
tions of the parental swish. When the ceremony was ended, and 
I came under the gaze of the Beloved Object’s eyes, I felt eminently 
ridiculous. Perhaps I ought to mention that I was at the time eight 
years old, and the Object was in the neighbourhood of twenty-five. 
But what have years to do with Love? There is not the slightest doubt 
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that I was in love with—([ can’t recall her name at present,)—and I 
don’t believe that any lover can be flogged under the eyes of his 
Beloved Object without feeling ridiculous. I have also known what it 
is to feel sublime when in love, but I do not mean to go into details as 
to the matter. I will merely say that when a lover who knows how to 
skate can induce the other fellow, who cannot skate, to put on the 
treacherous bits of steel, and fall all over the skating-pond in the 
presence of the Object, that lover will know what it is to feel sublime. 
If I had. simply been asked, “ Does a lover feel ridiculous or sublime 
in the eyes of the Loved One?” instead of ‘ How does he appear to 
himself ?” there would have been no difficulty in answering it, substan- 
tially as I have answered it in the foregoing paragraph. In the cir- 
cumstances I am inclined to think that this is a question which should 
be answered with the utmost caution. It would be rash for me to 
answer it boldly, and probably my safest plan will be to reply that 
inasmuch as more or less can be said on either side of the question, I 
will merely say that in many cases the lover might, and in many other 


cases he might not. 
Ed * * * * 


As a rule, the man in love hasn’t time to find out Burgin says the man 


how he appears to himself. It is only after the pre- in love usually 
liminary skirmishing, when he has received a tem- 
porary check, that he “ wonders what she can see in 
him.” The bosom chum is usually the recipient of these confidences. 
They are in rooms together. The man not in love has been kept 
waiting for dinner, and doesn’t like it. ‘The man in love has not eaten 
anything, but has had several sodas-and-whiskeys. “I say, old fellow,” 
the man not in love hastily remarks, when the lukewarm dinner is 
over, and Mrs. Podgers has intimated that if it happens again she 
will resign,—“ I say, old :ellow, this won’t do, you know. You're off 
your feed ; and you don’t seem to remember meal times ; and, hang it 
all, it’s beastly uncomfortable all round, don’t you know. What’s up?” 

Man in Love (with sudden outburst of generosity, and blushing 
brick-red): ‘I say, here—here’s a pipe for you. I’ve coloured it beau- 
tifully.” 

Friend sceptically receives pipe, and satisfies himself that it isi’t 
cracked : “ What do you want ?” 

Man in Love gets red again: ‘‘ Fact is, I want your advice. 
getting on in life, you know.” (Caresses imaginary moustache.) 

Friend (with sudden suspicion) : “ What’s up ?” 

Man in Love flounders over to fireplace: “ Doesn’t it strike you 
it’s a beastly selfish life we’re leading, when there are such lots of un- 
married girls about, and they’re so lonely ?” 

Friend : “ Well, it hadn’t occurred to me in that light. You can’t 
marry them all.” : 

Man in Love (con molto espressione): “Don’t be so beastly flippant. 
When a fellow feels there’s really something in the world to live for— 
that life isn’t all self, and that sort of thing—you come with your cheap, 
shallow cynicism, and throw cold water on him.” 

Friend: “That’s better than letting him get into hot.” 

Man in Love (huffily): “ Do be serious for once, old fellow. Life 
was given us for better ends than to remain single. What right have 
we to make some noble, loving woman unhappy by not marrying her? 
A man has a duty to perform to his country, and——.” ny 
Friend (abruptly) : “‘ And himself, eh? Shut up. Who is it?” 
Man in Love (reddening): “ The Blakely girl.” 
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Friend: “ Whew—w! ” 

Man in Love (irritably): “‘ Don’t go ‘ whew-ing’ all over the place 
like that ; you’re not a steam-engine.” 

Friend : ‘‘ What d’you want me to do?” 

Man in Love: “Well, you know, I feel such an ass. I want sym- 
pathy. I must let off steam, somehow.” 

Friend (sotto voce): “‘ Why ?” 

Man in Love: “ How can a fellow put the thing into words? You 
know what I mean. We’ve grubbed along very happily together. Then 
I see Miss Blakely at a dance, and ”—(lamely)— “ oh, it’s all different, 
somehow. I loathe these beastly rooms. There’s no refining feminine 
influence about them, Slippers, and pipes, and soda-water, and boxing- 
gloves all over the place, and—and ballet-dancers. Oh! it’s all. dif- 
ferent.” 

Friend: “I don’t see where the difference comes in.” 

Man in Love sits astride chair and looks longingly at pipe: “A 
fellow pulls himself up, you know, and asks what the girl can see in 
him. He feels he hasn’t been such a bad sort of chap, and he hasnt 
been such a good sort of chap; and there may have béen—well, 
episodes.” 

Friend: “Oh, the modern girl knows all about that. She’s accus- 
tomed to—to episodes.” 

Man in Love: “That’s where I feel such a cad. If I’d ever 
thought I was going to fall in love, I’d have sweated up for it, and 
got——” 

Friend : “ Fitted with wings?” 

Man in Love: “Oh, it’s all very well for you to jeer (wait till your 
turn comes); but I feel such an idiot. I’ve lost my keynote. I make 
an abject fool of myself in her gracious presence, and her great 
pure eyes look me through and through until I want to go away and 
get drowned. I do foolish things without rhyme or reason ; all my 
interests in life have gone by the board. I know I’m a fool—an ass— 

an object of contemptuous pity and derison to all my friends; but I 
can’t help it. I go pawing about dead flowers and things because 
she’s sniffed at them. Can’t sleep; ‘tan’t eat ; drink too much; and 
am unashamed of it. Why, dash it all, I saw Miss Blakely last year, 
and didn’t think anything of her.” 

Friend: “You've got it badly. Do you feel yourself an absolute 
fool, an abject worm, yet with a sort of righteous glow all over you as if 
you feared no foe, and wanted to thrash Johnnies for nothing, and be 
good to beggars in the street, and look up at the stars, and buy swagger 
neckties, and——” 

Man in Love: “That’s it; that’s it. Just like that. What’s the 
medical English of it ?” 

Friend: “You're in love, that’s all. And the only cure for it 
is——” 
Man in Love: “Yes? Yes?” 

Friend (thoughtfully filling pipe) : ‘“‘ Matrimony.” 

Man in Love: “ Beast! Wish I hadn’t given you that pipe!” 








NOTE. 





Mr. Le Gallienne’s Wanderings in Bookland are, unfortunately, delayed this month. 
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